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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE COSSACKS. 

Characteristic Portraits of the various 
Tribes of Cossacks attached to the Allied 

'» Armies in’ the Campaign of 1815. Ta- 
ken from Life at Paris, and accompa- 
nied by historical Particulars, &c. 
London, 1820. 4to. pp. 52. 


This is a slight but interesting work. 

The portraits and costumes of the Cossack 
tribes are well represented in lithographic 
engravings, and the work altogether forms 
a pleasing memorial of the persons, whether 
Sclave or Tartar, who cut so remarkable a 
figiire in the appalling contest between Na- 
poleon and his enemies. ‘The author takes 
a retrospective glance at the origin of the 
Yarious branches of this singular people ; but 
what concerns their modera appearance and 
manners, is more congenial t® our purpose ; 
and it is from that part of his work that we 
shall select our illustration. 
_ “The Cossacks in general have something 
Asiatic in their habits and physiognomy. 
They are of the middle stature, but of a ro- 
bust constitution, inured to fatigue and eve- 
¥ vicissitude. of climate. Almost all of 
them have blue eyes, brown hair, cut short 
in the neck, aod the beard is more com- 
monly red than black.” * ri * 

“The Russian government alone posses- 
ses the power of appoiating or removing 
the hettman and the principal officers. The 
others are still elected by their equals ; but 
when once they have taken rank in the Rus- 
sian army, they cannot be cashiered, except 
by the emperor. The Cossacks in general 
are registered for the service at the age of 
eighteen years, and not discharged till they 
are fifty. 

“Before the revolution effected by mo- 
dern times in the military art, the Cossacks 
had an infantry which occasionally distin- ; 
guished itself by feats of unparalleled auda- 
city, and rendered good service so long as 
they had to do with ignorant nations ; but 
when the latter were strengthened by the 
lessons of genius and. experience, the Cos- 
sack infantry shrunk from the conflict. They 
then brought forward only a light, undisci- 
plined cavalry, the bulk of which cannot 
Sustain a comparison with that of civilized 
states. It is divided into polks, or regi- 
ments, each consisting of from one to three 
thousand men, according to the extent of 
the district which furnishes them. These 
polks, commanded by a voskovois ataman, 
or polkonishi, are subdivided into hundreds, 
fifties, and tens, which have their particular 
officers. The number of irregular troops 





which all the branches of this fam 
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are capable of bringing into.the field, is es- 
timated at one hundred thousand men. 
When they are in active service, they receive 
a ration of flour, millet, or oatmeal, and are 
paid from twelve to fifteen rubles a year ; 
and as they are obliged to find their own 
arms, horses, equipments, and subsistence, 
it is pretty clear that they must live almost 
entirely at the expence either of their ene- 
mies or of their allies. Their dress, which 
is left to their own choice, is a motley mix- 
ture of every colour. They are armed with 
a carbine, sabre, and pistols ; but their prin- 
cipal weapon is a pike, from fifteen to eigh- 
teen feet long, which they manage with great 
dexterity, and which alone is sufficient to 
render them formidable. But besides these, 
some of the Cossack corps carry a singular 
and not less dangerous weapon. Thisis a 
rope, from fifteen to eighteen feet in length, 
with a noose at one end, which they fli 
with such expertness and rapidity over a 
flying enemy, that, provided be within 
reach, they entrap him in the noose as-se- 
curely as the lazomen on the river La Plata 
catch the wild bullocks in precisely a similar 
mode. In this manner, at the time of the 
invasion of Russia, the French general Segur 
was caught, and dragged from his horse, by 
» Cossack, ser he had cut his enemy’s lance 
in two with his sword.” -* * * 

** Fhe existence of this species of republic 
in the bosom of a great empire is an ano- 
maly worthy of attention. Though the Cos- 
sacks are really subjects in the strictest sig- 
nification of the word, they are not amena- 
b'e to the general laws of the state ; and it 
seems doubtful whether they can ever be 
brought into a state of civilization. The 
transplantation of their hordes, the apparent 
concessions made to them of their-own ter- 
ritory, the annual grants of corn distributed 
among them, serve to keep up their horror 
of foreign manners, and their attachment to 
a wondering or military life ; and, in short, 
their country, of which they seem to be but 
transient occupants, appears to our view like 
one vast camp pitched on the frontiers of 
Europe. 

“The following anecdotes of the Cos- 
sacks who passed through Dresden in 1813, 
are strongly illustrative of their good-nature, 
cheerfulness, and general character. 

‘‘ It appears that these. rude people are by 
no means insensible to the charms of music, 
for which they manifest a strong predilec- 
tion. A party of them, attracted, by the 
solemn peal of the organ, entered a church, 
and while it was playing, continued fixed in 
silent attention. Iis tones ceased, and the 
Officiating clergyman commenced his ser- 
mon. This address, in. an unknown lan- 
guage, soon began to excite symptoms of 
impatience in the strangers ; one of whom 
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the steps of the pulpit 








stealing softly u 


unobserved by the minister, startled him 


not a little by tapping him on the’shoulder 
in the midst of his harangue, and inviting 
him, as well as he could by signs, accom- 
panied with all sorts of grotesque gestures, 
to descend, and no longer interrupt the gra- 
tification which the organist afforded to 
himself and his companions. Notwithstand- 
the solemnity of the place, the gravity of 
the minister and his congregation were not 
proof against this attack, and it was some 
time before the former could so far recover 
from its ludicrous effect.as to resume his 
discourse. 

“This fondness for music was displayed 
on another occasion : 

“‘A young lady, of a respectable family, 
was seated at her piano-forte, playing and 
singing. She was heard by a Cossack who 
was passing under her window. As if en- 
chanied, he followed the melodious sounds, 
pursued his way up stairs, from room to 
room, and, after traversing several apart- 
ments, discovered the right one. He en- 
tered, and stood listening behind the lonely 
musician, who, half dead with fear on per- 
ceiving the figure of her martial visitor in a 
mirror, would naturally have run away. He 
detained her, and, in unintelligible lan- 
guage, but with friendly 8, begged 
for a Da capo; and, without ceremony, 
fetched his comrades out of the street. The 
music soon relaxed the joints of the bearded 
warriors, and in a few moments they struck 
up acharming Cossack dance in the best 
room in the house. The trembling girl was 
obliged to summon up all her courage and 
strength, that her fingers might not refuse 
to perform their office in this critical junc- 
ture. She returned sincere thanks to Hea- 
ven when the dance was over, and was not 
a little surprised when one of the delighted 
epee with the most cordial gestures, 
aid a piece of gold on the piano-forte. It 
was to no purpose that the young lady re- 
fused it ; the donors retired, leaving behind 
them the piece of money, which the fair 
owner will doubtless preserve with care, as 
a memorial of the lovers of dancing and 
music from the deserts of Asia. 

“The naiveté of these people were [was] 
expressed in a very different manner towards 
another young lady, likewise of a genteel 
family, who, out of economy, and osing 
her guests to be 80 inured to hardship as 
to be proof against all sorts of weather, had 
directed that no fire should be made in the 
quarters destined for them. Though the 
almanac had for some days announced the 
return of all-reviving spring, the Cossacks 
experienced none of its enlivening effects in 
their uncomfortable quarters. Dissatisfied 
with the place, they sallied out in quest of 
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a warmer lodging. It was not long before 
they discovered gne.. This was*the apart- 
ment of the yqung lady of the house.—A4/ ! 
here warm—here good—stay with mamselt. 
So saying, the reconnoitring party took a 
strong position against the cold in mamseli’s 
room ; thither all their baggage also, was 
soon transported. Mamsel?, uniess she had 
chosen to turn Cossack too, was obliged t. 
relinquish her avartment to her gallant 
guests, and to procure in another the cli- 
mate that she had quitted.” 

“‘ A servant-maid, groaning under the 
weight of a large basket of damped linen, 
met a party of Cossacks. They took the 
basket from her, convinced her by their ges- 
tures that they intended no harm, and inti- 
mated by signs to the poor girl, to show 
them which way she was going. ‘They not 
only carried the basket to the mangle, but 
helped to turn it for a whole hour; and, 
when they had done, desired nothing but a 
kiss for their pains. 

“* A Cossack, surrounded by a legion of 
ee oy whom he sometimes took by the hand, 

and sometimes set a running by threwing 
his for them to bring back again, met a 
lad selling cakes. He immediately laid an 
embargo on the whole stock of the itinerant 
trader, which he divided among his merry 
companions, reserving for himself about a 
dozen cakes, which he put into the pockets 
of his wide breeches. Whilst occupied in 
housing them, he spied an elegant lady co- 
ming towards him, but who was about to 
turn off to avoid the crowd of boys. The 
Cossack ran up to her, pulled the cakes three 
ata time out of his magazine, and offered 
them to the lady, half dead with fright. 
Mamsell, good !—Dobre, mamsell ! said he, 
with a friendly smile. When, however, 
neither kind words nor gestures could pre- 
vail on mamsell to accept the cakes, he 
thrust them into her ridicule, and respect- 
fully kissed her fair hands, in spite of all her 
endeavours to disengage them from his 
grasp. The lady made a precipitate retreat, 
and the Cossack watched as long as she was 
in sight with a look of concern. 

“‘ The booksellers’ shops, where represen- 
tations of all the Russian nations were to be 
seen in the windows, were always beset with 
crowds of Cossacks, who manifested the 
' greatest joy on discovering themselves 
among them. 

“ The Cossack colonel, Prince G ****n, 
was quartered with a lady of rank. The 
footman of the latter, going out of the house 
one eyening about nine o’clock, observed a 
Cossack before the door, holding two hor- 
ses. To his utter astonishment, he soon 
discovered that it was no other than Prince 
G. his mistress’s guest —‘* Good God !? said 
he, ‘is your highness holding horses? ’— 
‘Yes; a Cossack who did not know me, 
just as I was coming out of the house, asked 
mie to hold them for a moment. I did not 
like to refuse him ; but the fellow stays rather 
toolong. I have beens here almost 
en hour,’—‘ Let me take the bridle : I will 
hold the horses.’—‘ No; Imust keep the 
promise which I have given to the Cossack. 
A Cossack never 8 his word.’ Whilst 


the servant was expressing his surprise at 
this kind of observance of the word of a 

rince, the Cossatk came up, recognized the 
lilustrious horse-holder, and threw himself 
at the feet of his colonel; who mildly said, 
as he went away, ‘ Another time don’t stay 
solong.’” 

The volume, after the zenerai sketch from 
which we have taken these extracts, goes 
more into detail, and gives prints and des- 
criptions of the Don, Ural, Grebenski, Za- 
porogian, Baschkir, Kirguis, Tcherkasses, 
(Circassian) Cossacks, end the Nogay and 
Mongols, who are more distinctly Tartarian. 
A brief view of the history of each is fol- 
lowed by characteristic anecdotes, of recent 
dates. Among these, the adventures of 
Alexander Zemlenutin, in London, (whom 
many of our readers no doubt remember,) 
are conspicuous. The winter fishery of the 
Ural tribes in Siberia is curious. 

“Before the opening of the four annual 
fisheries, tickets are given to the Cossacks 
registered for military service. The atta- 
mans receive four, the starschines three, the 
other civil and military officers two, and 
the private Cossacks one: but these tick- 
ets may be transferred or sold; so that 
those who are discharged, and not upon the 
register, who have not a right to fish, may 
purchase that right fora year. The first of 
these fisheries is the most important, the 
most productive, and the most curious, on 
account of the severity of the season when 
it takes place, and the manner in which it is 
conducted. 

“ About the 3d or 4th of January, the 
Tegistered Cossacks are assembled : inquiry 
is made if those who have been absent on 
business are returned, and where the most 
fish have been observed; for the sturgeons 
and belugas begin to ascend the river so 
early as the middle of autumn. The expe- 
rienced fishermen, who watch them at the 
time the ice begins to form, assert, that these 
fish sport and play about the spot which they 
fix upon for their winter abode, where they 
lie torpid on the sand. A day is then fixed 
for opening the fishery. e wished-for 
day is ushered in by the discharge of artillery. 
The Cossacks, provided with tickets, mount- 
ed in sledges, and furnished with iron hooks 
of all dimensions, set out before sunrise, and 
range themselves in a line as they reach the 
appointed rendezvous. An attaman, elected 
for the season, reviews them, and examines 
if they have their hooks, and their arms to 
withstand the Kirguises, by whom they are 
frequently attacked ; the jeassou/s, or aides- 
de-camp, recommend order, and the party 
proceed to the designated spot. ‘The part 
of the river destined for the winter fishe 
is about four hundred wersts in length, fol- 
lowing the winding course of the Ural. Eve- 
ry day a certain space is set apart for’ ope- 
rations. Each Cossack has his place, which 
he chooses as he arrives, and which he may 
change with his neighbour if it suits them, 
or if one of them quits his situation; but 
none of them can begin to fish till the atta- 
man has given the signal by a disch of 
musketry. At thissignal each wakes 4 hele 
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in the ice at the spot which he has chosen, 
Hé thrusts the largest of his hooks down to 
the mud of the river, which is sometimes 
fifteen or sixteen fathoms deep. The fish, 
roused. from its torpor by another hook 
which the fisherman hoids m_ his left hand, 
strives to burrow deeper, and falls upon the 
first hook, which the Cossack instantly pulls 
up upon the ice. It sometimes happens 
that two neighbours cateh the same fish, or 
that they have need of assistance to draw u 
the largest; in such cases they divide the 
booty. Some of them will catch ten stur- 
geons aday,several of which weigh as much as 
five puds (a pud is thirty-three pounds), and 
belugas of above eight hundred pounds weight. 
Others are so unfortunate as not to catch 
any thing for several days; and perhaps do 
not take altogether sufficient to defray the 
expenses which their preparations for the 
fishery have occasioned, and which they often 
make upon credit. ‘They never fail to as. 
cribe this ill luck to some spell that is ser 
upon them, and if by accident a frog should 
be brought up by their hook, they imme- 
diately desist from fishing, convinced that 
some fatality would attend them.” 

Of the Nogays we have the following 
trait. 

“The Nogays profess Mahometanismn, 
but are very negligent in the practice of its 
ceremonies, with which they mingle many 
a dee customs of the Mogols. Hence 
Selym Guerai Khan’s buffoon, when his 
master wished to persuade him to turn Ma- 
hometan, replied, ‘* As to the Mussulman re- 
ligion, I cannot embrace it; but to please 
you, I will turn’ Nogay.” 

Of the Baschkirs—“< Pastoral pursuits 
are still their favourite occupation, though 
they have heen compelled to cultivate the 
ground. With the Baschkirs the horse is an 
indispensable animal ; they are scarcely ever 
on foot. Their food chiefly consists of horse- 
flesh and mare’s milk. The hide of the horse 
serves them for clothing, and with his hair 
they make ropes. They drink to intoxica- 
tion of Aumiss, and so general is this practice, 
that, as I am assured, in the evenings of 
summer not one sober man is to be found 
among them. Some of the Baschkirs have 
camels, and they keep a great quantity of 
bees. Instead of furnishing them with hives, 
they merely make holes for them in the 
trunks of very straight trees. Sometimes 
they possess UB two to five hundred such 
holes full of bees.” 

“« Extraordinary stories are told of the vo- 
racity of the Baschkirs. One man will eat at 
a meal fifteen pounds of meat, and drink 
eight quarts of kumiss. One of their 
favourite dishes is the bishbarmark, or five- 
finger dish, so called because it is swallowed 
by handfuls. It consists of hashed horse- 
flesh. Baschkirian politeness requires each 

erson to cram a handful of this hash into 
is neighbour’s mouth ; and when they have 
public entertainments, every one strives to 
introduce a handful into the mouth of the 
chief, who has nothing to do but digest 
what he is so liberally supplied with. If the 
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dozens of them on the fire; takes them off) rather those of style than of heart ; 
rather of bad taste than of a corrupt 
mind. 
cal refinements ; but they are innoxious 


when they are half broiled, and brings them 
by armfuls to the table. With this ravenous 
disposition, the Baschkirs find themselves 
rather straightened in winter: it is said that}. 
their condition during that season is truly |! 
pitiable ; that they look like spectres, and do l 
not begin to recover their flesh till spring.” |} 

Respecting the Tcherkassian language we | i 
find the annexed account. 

“ Besides the ordinary language, the 
Tcherkasses have two others, which they use 
in excursions, and keep seeret. One of these | 
is called the chakobché, and the other the | I 





ferchipsé. The first is a totally distinct lan- | voke angry remark ; and we shall best 

consult our private feelings, and dis- 
charge our public duty, by confining 
ourselves to a few extracts from the 
volume now published. 


guage ; the latter differs in no respect froin 
the vulgar tongue, but in the addition of cer- 
tain syllables, such as 7é or f¢ to every word. 
In Tcherkassian,the ear, for instance, is ¢ah- 
houmah; in chakobché, dactao, and in farch- 
ipsé, ¢arimariquari: eye, in Tcherkassian, is 
ane; in chakobché, paphle; in farchipsé, 
irinnari. The proper names. of the Tcher- 
kasses are almost all compound substantive 
nouns. Some of them are very curious : for 
instance, Keltchouqua, son of wool; Mcir- 
amaqua, son of Friday ; Khammursa, prince 
of dogs ; Hadiaqua, little dog without tail. 
One remarkable circumstance is, that in the 
Tcherkassian language we meet with most of 
the Polovtzian words mentioned in the an- 
cient history of Russia. For example, the 
Polovtzian word Osaluk is undoubtedly the 
mame of Schaluk, belonging to a Tcherkas- 
sian family which reigns over the tribe of 
Beslen; as Ouroussoba is the Ouroussby of 
Tcherkasses, who denote by this term a 
prince of the Russians. Many of the nobles 
speak the Tartar language, which is diffused 
not only over the Caucasus, but through the 
whole of Western Asia” 

These extracts will serve to show that this 
volume is entertaining, and with them we 
take our leave of it. 





Desultory Thoughts in London, Titus 
and Gisippus, with other Poems. By 
Charles Lloyd, author of Nuge Ca- 
nore, &c. London, 1821. 12mo. 
pp. 252. 

This author belongs to the class of 
modern writers, who take liberties with 
English versification, which are, in our 
opinion, utterly subversive of all the 
beauties of poetry. Alike in rythm and 
in rhyme, they seem to seck rather than 
to avoid occasions, wherein to show their 
disregard of all the rules heretofore 
considered essential to the constitution 
of verse. But ifMr. Lloyd comés be- 
fore us as a poet in this objectionable 
shape, he does not so offend by licen- 
tiousness of ideas, immorality of senti- 
ments, or depravity of soul as a man, 
as to render himself obnoxious to that 
severity of criticism which virtue, jus- 
tice,and honour,must ever award against 
some of the productions of the school of 
which he isa member, His errors are 





far more inclination than power to grasp 
and enjoy them. 
gathered from his writings, be correct, 


Sonnet to Sophia,” commencing thus— 


but it should seem that poets (who deal in 
fiction) are, like liars, possessed ,of short 
memories ; for in the very next page, the 
Desultory Thoughts, &c. are “ presented” 


We may tire of his metaphysi- 


n principle and effect. In short, we 
ook upon him to be a wetl-mean- 
ng enthusiast—devoted to the highest 
maginative delights, and possessed of 


Should this opinion, 


1e is too amiable an individual to pro- 


The work is prefaced by a ‘ Dedicatory 


Let it be never said, that I can bring 
A tuneful trophy, and disloyally 

To any one present it but to thee 
Who doth inspire me ;......+. 


to another lady. We leave them to pull 
caps about it, and quote the latter ‘dedica- 
tory lines,’ which display a prettiness of po- 
etical thought, though deformed bythe fre- 
quent bad measure, and affected or ridiculous 
terminations. 
To whom, more suitably, can I present 
Effusions, London, penn’d in thy deep haunt, 
Than to a friend there, the sole frient fate lent, 
Who caus’d that, homeless, home’s peculiar 
want 
I should not feei—not so—that it should daunt 
With sense of loneliness my pining spirit, 
That I no more should have the will to chaunt 
My simple lays? Yes, thou canst boast the 
merit, 
Though reft of Joy, that life did still some Hope 
inherit. 
’Tis a refreshing thing on thee to think, 
And such as thee, on life’s unsolac’d road; 
Who from no one,though failing, e’er dost shrink 
When call’d upon that aught might be be- 
stow’d. 
Frank, gen’rous, with a heart where ever 
glow’d, 
And still glows, sympathy’s most cheering flame; 
From thee, on every side, there still hath 
flow’d 
A tributary stream, whose selfless aim, 
Though it disperse to all, no eulogy doth claim. 
Like to a river, which, thro’ covert wild, 
And shrubby underwood, its smooth lapse 
winds ; 
Or through the wide champaine, blithe as a 
child, 
So unpresumingly its passage finds 
That by the brighter green more various kinds, 
And richer hue of flowerets here and there, 
Where’er its course it takes, kiss’d by the 
winds, 
We chiefly guess, munificently fair, 
‘That where we look, to heaven its bosom it oth 
bare. 


Like to that river too (another cause 
Of its meek imperceptibility ) 


That ‘tis so clear, that to its wave it drews 

A second. portrait of whate’er we See ; 

A second portraiture most easily 

Confounded with th’ original! Thus thou 
Bear'st on thy flexile countenance and free, 
Whatever impress other’s cares there plough, 
And all their joys and griets are pictur’d on thy 
brow. 


’Tis their augmented happiness alone, 

Except to the discerning eye of Heaven, 

Vi hich bears an evidence tou movest on ; 

Without pretension so, with path so even, 

To thee to be progressive, it is given! 

Thus, like the stream I mention’d, whose gueas‘d 
way, 

The richer hues that round that way have 
thriven, 

So clear and calm it is, alone betray ; 

To all around thee, thou mute blessings dost 

convey. 


Three stanzas from the principal poem, 
will show to what excess of absurdity the 
worst branches of the Della Cruscan art can 
be carried by the newer votaries of nonsense 
verses, meaning nothing, and full of abstract 
words (if we may say so) instead of the 
higher foily of abstract idcas. 
Oh! had we eyes to see, what spotis there 

In all the world, in which we might not find 
Something of lovely, and perhaps of rare, 

‘T’ amuse the various functions of the mind ? 
With such profusion of the good, and fair, 

We need not say “we've gone’’ (or, like 

moles, blind, 

We well deserve cousignment to a warren) 
‘* Prom Dan to Beersheba,and found all barren.’ 


See, through yon avenue, that mourner stealing! 
To him in friendship’s tenderest relation 

Once did I stand: he’s smitten past all healing ; 
His wife, by him, without exaggeration, 

Of woman-heartedness, and genuine feeling, 
And generosity,—of any nation 

With proofs most noble and.affecting, vies : 

At Portia’s faith no more I feel surprise. 


They liv'd surrounded by a beautcous flock 
Of children, in conversible retirement ; 
A competence had they, and not to moek, 
But say the truth, if ever the requirement 
O'th’ Seasons’ Poet form’d.a household stock, 
Love, friendship, leisure’s free arlitrement 
Of occupation,—they to them seem’d given— 
«¢ Progressive virtue, and approving heaven.” 
We can conceive nothing more silly, more 
unpoetical, nor more senseless, than this 
rhapsody of dilute sensibility : hut we will 
keep our promise, and if we‘cannot exhibit 
the author in the light we wish, we will give 
from ‘his pen an example of what pleases us 
nest. The following recollections of youth 
breathe the fancies of a fine and gentle spirit. 


Oh, were the eye of youth a moment ours! 
When every flower that .gemm’d the various 
earth 
Brought down from Heayen enjoyment’s genial 
showers ! 
And every bird, of everlasting mirth 
Prophecied to us in romantic bowers ! 
Love was the garniture, whose blameless birth 
Caus’d that each filmy web where dew-drops 
trembled, 
The gossamery haunt of élyes resembled + 


We can remember earliest days of spring, 
When violets blue and white, and primrose 
pale, 
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Like callow nestlings ’neath their mother’s wing, 
Each peep’d from under the broad leaf’s green 
il 


veil, 
When streams look’d blue; and thin clouds 
clustering 
O’er the wide empyrean did prevail, 
Rising like incense from the breathing world, 
Whose gracious aspect was with dew impearl’d. 


When a soft moisture, steaming every where, 
To the earth’s countenance mellower hues im- 


pa 3 
When silvan choristers self-pois’d in air, 
Or perched on boughs, in shrilly quiverings 
darted 


ja 
Their little raptures forth ; when the warm glare 
(While glancing lights backwards and for- 
wards started, 
Asif with meteors silver-sheath'd ’twere flooded) 
Sultry, and silent, on the hill’s turf brooded. 


Oh, in these moments we such joy have felt, 
As if the earth were nothing but a shrine; 
Where all, or awe inspir’d, or made one melt 
Gratefully towards its architect divine ! 
Father ! in future (as I once have dwelt 
Within that very sanctuary of thine, 
When shapes, and sounds, seem’d as but modes 
of Thee !) 
That with experience gain’d were heaven to me! 


Oft in the fullness of the joy ye give, 
Oh, days of youth! in summer's noon-tide 
ours, 
Did I a depth of quietness receive 
From insect’s drowsy hum, that all my powers 
Would bafile to pourtray! Let them that live 
In vacant solitude, speak from their bowers 
What nameless pleasures letter’d ease may cheer, 
Thee, Nature! bless’d to mark with eye and 
ear !— 


Who can have watch’d the wild rose’ blushing 


dye, 
And seer what treasures its rich cups contain; 
Who, of soft shades the fine variety, 
From white to deepest flush of vermeil stain ? 
Who, when impearl’d with dew-drop’s radiancy 
Its aoe perfume, while he did 
strain 


His very being, lest the sense should fail 
‘I’ imbibe each sweet its beauties did exhale ? 


Who amid lanes on eve of summer days, 
Which sheep brouze, could the thicket’s 
wealth behold ? 
The fragrant honey-suckle’s bowery maze ? 
The furze bush, with its vegetable gold ? 
In every satin sheath that helps to raise 
The fox-glove’s cone, the figures manifold 


With such a dainty exquisiteness ht ?— 
Nor grant that thoughtful love they all have 
taught ? 


The daisy, cowslip, each have to them given— 
The wood anemone, the strawberry wild, 
oright cms meek as star of even ;— 
t as the brightening eye of smiling child 
And bathed in blue Scaisecer of ie : 
Veronica ; the primrose pale, and mild ;— 
Of charms (of which to speak no tongue is able) 
Intercommunion incommunicable ! 


_ Thesweetand natural sentiments expressed 
in these lines far more than overbalance any 
defects in their construction. Our only other 
selection shall be a well-turned and well-de- 
served eulogy on a lady, who, acting the 
part of a ministering angel on earth, is at 
once an honour to her sex, to her country, 
and to humanity. 


A timid female, arm’d with gospel faith ;— 
A timid female, arm’d with gospel love ;— 
To haunts hath pierc’d, where, ne’er before 
the path 
To virtue dedicate, led one to move ; 
Not only hath confronted vice ; (worst scath 
God lays on man) but those whom crimes re- 
move 
From human pity, (healing Fate’s last wound) 
She to her heart with ties of love hath bound. 


Thy “‘ praise is not of men ;” | know full well 
That human lips’ approval is to thee 
(E’en though made potent by the daintiest spell 
That art could cull from stores of flattery ; 
E’en though its tones like “ blare’’ of trump 
should swell) 
But “* sounding brass,” and solemn mockery. 
Yet as a soul is eas’d this boon to bear, 
Accept :—the Auman soul is thy first care. 


Think what it must to those be, only wont 

To hear the ribald song, or oath prophane ; 
What it must be for those who—vice made gaunt 

By misery, in aspect most obscene,— 

Were used to see; whom chilling scowls did 
daunt, 

Or laughing madness with her clanking chain ; 
To hear the truth persuasive made by thee ? 
In thee religion’s real charm to see ? 

The gospel promise is fulfill’d in thee, 
The prisoner is set free; he that is bound 
Hath felt deliverance: for the unity 
Of comprehensive love kath now been crown’d 
By this last test of gospel verity. 
For since from prison walls hath gone a sound 
Through all the earth, that they who linger 
there 

Are call’d in Christ, thy chains are snapp’d, 
Despair. 

We know not better liberty than this, 

E’en for the veriest freeman upon earth : 
Refuse not then the uplifted rod to kiss ; — 

Andif, from it, the blooms of faith bud forth, 
The prisoner’s manacle no longer is : 

There’are no barriers which this second birth 
May not despise : they do but designate 
Another way to an immortal state. 

And had net heaven’s hand been in this, could 
one, 

A gentle female, thus all prejudice ;— 

All preconceptions ; —every hindrance thrown 

To bar the way ;—each proud hypothesis :— 
And prouder sneers of those who’ve never known 

The ‘* might of weakness” in a work like 


this: 
The wisdom of gown’d delegates countervail ? 
And plant a paradise within a jail ? 


Need we set the name of Mrs. Fry in the 

e with this just tribute ? it is unnecessary, 
for the picture is peculiarly her own, 
though her example has inspired and joined 
to her many kindred female spirits in her 
resplendant works of love and charity. 
We shall not lengthen these observations. 
The readers of the volume which has raised 
them, will find it full of blemishes, yet in- 
terspersed with many admirable thoughts. 
We would fain hope, for the future fame of the 
writer,that the faults spring from a mistaken 
poetical creed, and may therefore cease 
when that is abjured ; while his better parts 
flow from a benevolent and warm dis- 
position, and may therefore be improved 
and perpetuated. 





. THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


History of the Reign of George the Third 
completed to the Death of the King. 
By R. Bisset. Supplemental volume, 
8vo. 


Thesubjects which compose the present vo. 
lume, are the occurrences of the last 19 years, 
in the reign of George II; commencing 
with the meeting of parliament in October 
1801, and terminating with the death of 
that sovereign, in 1820. It professes to bea 
continuation of Dr. Bisset’s History, with the 
established merits of which, the public are 
already sufficiently acquainted, and therefore 
they require from us no additional commen- 
dation. From a work, the object of which 
is to converge the rays of many years into 
the focus of a day’s perusal, it would be 
beyond our jimits to allow of numerous ex- 
tracts ;—its character as a literary perform- 
ance can alone be appreciated... That book 
may be considered of universal interest, 
which engages the attention of readers of 
every description ; and the events within 
the tine comprehended by the continuation, 
are more pregnant with important memo- 
randa than any equal period in the history 
of our species. Within this space we have 
had to lament the departure of eminent 
statesmen and accomplished orators. Du- 
ring this time there has been a generous en- 
deavour to diffuse the holy light of know- 
ledge, natural, civil, and religious, into those 
recesses where it had never penetrated ; 
withthe confident expectation that its beawns 
might cheer the unlettered mass, and direct 
them to the paths of industry: that emerg- 
ing from the obscurity of ignorance, they 
might practise a more enlightened humanity, 
—be convinced that improvement was cal- 
culated to ameliorate their condition, and 
be directed by those moral precepts aud wise 
laws which have been founded on the basis of 
the christian system. ‘Time alone can ena- 
ble us to reap the fruit of the seed that has 
been sown,—for moral germs are of slow 
vegetation. The same period records an 
instance of towering and turbulent ambition, 
rapid and monstrous in its growth, that 
swept monarchs from their thrones and 
enslaved the people: a grasp of power that 
converted volition into law, supported by 
swarms of legions, whose sanguinary aggres- 
sions made a charnel house of Europe. 
Yet we have lived to see this insatiate usurp- 
er despoiled of his trophies, vanquished by 
the illustrious hero of our own country, and 
deposited as an ignominious fixture, on an 
insulated rock. 

——** nostri est farrago libelli.” 

These are the contents of the work be- 
foreus. As the author of the continuation 
has modestly concealed his name, we cannot 
inflict a pang by censuring his performance, 
nor excite a blush by our commendation. 
The arrangement of the work is convenient ; 
and it is supplied with a copious index. 
The style is easy, accurate, and perspicuous, 
never floating in the regions of metaphor and 
fancy ; but throughout sustained with manly 
propriety of expression and undeviating com 
pestness. Yet in shese times it has a fault: 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


it displays none of the restless spirit that 
animates party, but is fairly impartial 
threughout, leaning with as little bias as 
—s to what are called popular opinions. 
Vhen Mr. Pitt departs from this busy scene 
the author puts on decent mourning ; and he 
does the same when Mr. Fox expires. To 
those who only seek for a faithful record and 
interesting relation of events, the continu- 
ation of Dr. Bisset will be a satisfactory 
manual. From its perfect candour and 
the abundance of solid and useful infor- 
ination it conveys, we recommend it to the 
notice of the intelligent reader. That the 
peruser of this continuation may be con- 
vinced, that the sample of text does not 
invalidate the favourable opinion we have 
given of the performance, we shall subjoin 
such extracts as the limits of our journal will 
permit. 

The character of Mr. Pitt is thus sketched: 

“* The total failure of the continental coa- 
lition greatly augmented the gloom and 
disquietude which had begun to prevail in 
England in consequence of the alarming 
illness of Mr. Pitt. Atthe close of the for- 
mer session of parliament, this distinguished 
statesman had been compelled, by the de- 
cline of a constitution originally delicate, to 
relinquish all active share in public business, 
and retire to Bath ; from whence he return- 
ed in the commencement of the year, ina 
state of debility and exhaustion, augmented 
by anxiety and disappointment. He ex- 
pired on the 231 of January, in the 47th 
year of his age, after having directed the 
affairs of this country for a longer period 
than any former minister. Under his aus- 
= her maritime supremacy was confirmed 

y aseries of most splendid victories ; her 
colonial acquisitions were greatly extended ; 
but her public burthens were enormously 
augmented. He laboured successfully to 
— her from the contagion of the revo- 
utionary principles which desolated France, 
and exerted himself with equal zeal, but 
with less success, in resisting the military 
despotism by which that power threatened 
to subjugate the continent. As a financier, 
he displayed great ability in the accumula- 
tion of public resources; but it may be 

uestioned whether he displayed great po- 

litical wisdom in the distribution of them. 
In forming continental alliances he relied 
too implicitly on the influence of money for 
ensuring to Great Britain that ascendancy 
in foreign courts to which by her generous 
aid she was entitled. But whatever may 
have been his errors, hc is entitled to the 
praise of upright, of magnanimous inten- 
tion; and in reviewing his unwearied exer- 
tions for the public service during a period 
of unexampled difficulty, it may be truly 
said, ‘ non sibi sed patria vizit?” 

To match this portrait, Mr. Fox is thus 
delineated, and with the examples this article 
must be concluded. 

“The period was now approaching at 
which the British nation was to be deprived 
of one of its brightest ornaments. Mr. Fox, 
who, on his accession to office, was labour- 
ing under indisposition, had been disabled 
during the summer from attending to publie 





business: the rapid ry oe of his disease, 
a dropsy, baffled all the applications of me- 
dical skill, and he expired on the 13th of 
September, in the 57th year of his age. The 
public regret for his loss subdued for a time 
the conflicting prejudices of party, and a 
unanimous homage was paid to those great 
and amiable qualities which won the cordial 
affection of his friends, and the generous 
admiration of his adversaries. As a sena- 
tor, he was distinguished alike for the com- 
prehensiveness of his views, the liberality 
of his prance. the persuasive and convin- 
cing force of his eloquence ; as a minister 
of state, he displayed in the management of 
public affairs the same noble simplicity which 
characterised his conduct in private life ; 
and he had sense and spirit to prefer the 
direct course of English plain dealing to the 
specious professions, the cautious wiles, the 
timid unworthy chicanery, the sinister reser- 
vations, and the over-reaching craft, which 
are but too commonly regarded as the per- 
fection of modern diplomacy. Though the 
sincere advocate of peace, he uniformly de- 
precated the purchase of that-blessing by 
the slightest sacrifice of national honour ; 
his firm adherence to the principles of the 
constitution was no less conspicuous than 
his zeal for the cause of liberty ; and he vin- 
dicated the rights of the people as the surest 
basis of the strength om prosperity of his 
country.” 





The Octavo Edition of Wordsworth's 
Excursion. 


We do not usually conceive ourselves called 
upon to notice second editions of works ; es- 
pecially such as evince no variation from 
their predecessors, except in size and price. 
We must however claim the privilege of 
deviating from our accustomed mode in the 
case of Wordsworth’s Excursion. Indeed 
a quarto, of the price of two guineas, is 
likely only to be known by report to the 
majority of readers of poetry; and the con- 
sequence is, that though this beautiful poem 
has been published, we believe, more than 
six years, it has, from its size and cost, 
been as inaccessible to numbers, whom its 
contents would have delighted, as if it had 
continued in manuscript. 

Nothing can be more remote from our 
purpose, than any idea of entering into an 
elaborate critique onthe poem now before 
us; for although from its hitherto limited 
circulation, we might fill column after co- 
lumn with extracts that would probably be 
new to many of our readers, and must elicit 
admiration from all; we are not sure that 
we should be authorized to do this by a 
work, which, in point of fact, has been al- 
ready long known to the public by name; 
and which is now, we hope, likely to be 
universally read and duly appreciated. But 
Wwe cannot consent to let the second edition 
of such a poem only have its appearance 
announced in the common advertisements 
ofthe trade. This would indeed be a lastin, 
disgrace to us as conductors of a Journal, 
claiming the proud appellation of a Literary 
Record. Our department in criticism is, 
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we are sensible, comparatively. an humble 
one : alge “yang = fairness, are the qua- 
lities by which we consider our notifications 
most likely to be rendered really valuable 
to our readers. We do not pretend either 
to dictate to the taste of the present age, 
or to anticipate the judgment of acne 
Exceptions, however, do occur, if they only 
prare the existence of the general rule ; and 

lieving this to be one of them, we are 
induced to congratulate it’s author and the 
public on the appearance of The Excursion, 
in a form which may enable the lovers of 
poetry to judge for themselves of it’s me- 
rits. The result of that judgment we are 
quite willing to commit to pure taste, and 
genuine feeling; but we should be equally 
unjust to the author, and ourselves, did we 
not express our belief, that if a faith at once 
meek and sublime; a genius, at the same 
time pure, lofty, and ennobling ; a philoso- 
phy, equally comprehensive, and profound ; 
be qualities likely to render the public deci- 
sion favorable, the Excursion has nothing 
to fear. It is a volume to which the lover of 
nature may turn with delight, for its en- 
chanting pictures of scenery, and its pa- 
triarchal views of character ; the admirer of 
poetry, for almost every better charm which 

is favorite science can exemplify ; the phi- 
losopher, for the profoundness and majestic 
simplicity of many of ite speculations ; and 
the christian, for the unatlected piety and 
devotional sublimity it so abundantly dis- 


plays. 





THE DELPHIN CLASSICS, NOS. XXI & xxi1. 


These two Numbers of this noble work 
have so recently appeared, that we have only 
been able to give them a cursory examina- 
tion. They contain the history of Tacitus, 
lib. iv and v, his Germania, Vita Agricole, 
and De Oratoribus, with copious Note Vari- 
orum. These parts, as we had reason to 
expect from what have preceded, seem to us to 
sustain the high reputation of this edition of 
the classics. In candour and truth we have 
no fault to find with them, nor can we look 
back but with satisfaction at having sub- 
scribed to a production which will form a very 
complete classical library for generations 
to come ; afford us great present pleasure ; 
and be esteemed a meritorious example of 
British literary enterprize. We trust Mr. 
Valpy will look diligently to obtaining co- 
pies of the numerous portions of ancient 
writers which are being recovered at this 
time on the continent; and of several of 
which the Literary Gazette has had speci- 
mens as well as notices: all these should be 
incorporated with the Delphin. 





BELZONI ON NUBIA AND EGYPT. 
(Second Journey —Continued.) 

Returned from Ybsambul to his old quarters 
at Luxor, Belzoni found the mummy grounds 
at Gournou occupied by two French agents, 
and was thus luckily forced to turn his re- 
searches to the valley of Beban el Malook, 
which is completely separated from Gournou 
by the chain of mountains that divides Thebes 
from the valley. Here the experience ho 
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had acquired in asertaining the sites of 
tombs: was of eimiient service.* He soon 
observed a spot which presented the appear- 
ance of a tomb; excavated, ant discovered 
first, the rock cut into a passage leading 
downward, and next a wall, In this wall he 
battered a breach, and his account thus pro- 
ceeds .— 

“We entered, and found ourseives on a 
staircase, eight fect wide and ten feet high, 
at the bottom of which were four muinmies 
in their cases, lying flat on the ground, with 
their heads toward the outside. Farther on 
were four more, lying in the same direction. 
The cases were all painted, and one had a 
large covering thrown over it, exactly like 
the pall upon the coffins of the present day. 

** T went through the operation of examin- 
ing all these mummies one by one. They 
were much alike in their foldings, except that 
which had the. painted linen over it. Among 
the others I found one, that had new linen, 
apparently, put over the okl rags; which 
proves, that the Egyptians took great care of 
their dead, evea for many years after their 
decease. ‘That which was distinguished from 
allthe rest, I observed was dressed in finer 
linen, and more neatly wrapped up. It had 
garlands of flowers and leaves, and’ on the 
side over the heart I found a plate of the 
metal which I have already described, soft 
like lead, covered with another metal, not 
unlike silver leaf. It had the eyes of a cow, 
which so- often represents Isis, engraved on 
i; and in the centre of the breast was ano- 
ther plate, with the winged globe. -Both 
pes were nearly six inches long. On un- 

olding the linen, we still found it very fine, 
which was not the case with the other mum- 
mnies ; for after three or four foldings, it was 
generally of a coarserkind. Atlast we came 
to the body, of which nothing wasto be seen 
but the bones, which had assumed a yellow 
tint. The case was in part painted ; but the 
linen cloth covering. it fell to pieces as soon 
as it was touched, I believe owing to the 
paint that was on it, which consisted of va- 
rious devices and flowers. The cases were 
sunk four inches into the cement I have al- 
ready. mentioned.” . ad 

“ The result of my researches gave me all 
the satisfaction I could desire, of finding 
mummies in cases, in their original position : 
but this was not the principal object I had in 
view ; for, as I was near the place where the 
kings of Egypt were buried, I thought I might 
have a chance of discovering some of their 
relics. 

“* The sacred valley, named Beban el Ma- 
look, begins at, Gournou, runs towards the 
southwest, and gradually turns due south. 
It contains the celebrated tombs of the kings 





* Belzoni does not explain this part of his 
antiquarian craft very distinctly. ‘Ihe secret, 
(as we have heen informed by the noble- 
man whose collection of Egyptian relics we 
spoke of in our last Numbers) consists in ob- 
serving the ditference between the ¢-bris washed 
down from the mountain tops and the remains 
of excavated saateriel : the former is in a state of 
perished nature, the latter is mixed with perfect 
specimens of the substances dug ont by art in 
making the caves and chambeys.—Ep, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Silos 

of Egypt, and divides itself into two principal 
branches, one of whicli runs two miles farther 
to the westward, making five miles from the 
Nile to the extremity. The other, which 
contains most of the tombs, is separated from 
fournou only by a high chain of rocks, 
which can be crossed from Thebes in less 
than an hour. The samerocks surround the 
sacred ground, which can be visited only by 
a single natural entrance, that is formed like 
a gateway, or by the cragzy paths across the 
mountains. The tombs are all cut out of the 
solid rock, which is of hard calcareous stone, 
as white as it is possible for a stone to be. 
The tombs in general consist of a long square 
passage, which leads to a staircase, sume- 
tines with a gallery at each side of it, and 
other chambers. Advancing farther we come 
to wider apartments, and other passages and 
stairs, and at last into a large hall, where the 
great sarcophagus lay, containing the re- 
mains of the kings. Some .of these tombs 
are quite open, and others incumbered with 
rubbish at the entrance. Nine or ten may 
be reckoned of a superior class, and five or 
six ofa lower order.” 

After commenting on Strabo, and describ- 
ing some discoveries of less interest, we have 
the following account of a remarkable se- 
pulchre :— 

** Proceeding through a passage thirty-two 
fect long and eight feet wide, and descending 
by a staircase of twenty-eight feet, we reached 
a tolerably large and well-painted room. 
The ceiling was in good preservation, buat 
not in the best style, We found a sarco- 
phagus of granite, with two mummies in it, 
and in a corner a statue standing erect, six 
feet six inches high, and beautifully cut out 
out of sycamore-wood: it is nearly perfect 
except the nose. We found also a number 
of little images of wood, well carved, repre- 
senting symbolical figures. Some had a 
lion’s head, others afox’s, others a monkey’s. 
One had a land-tortoise instead of a head. 
We found a calf with the head of a hippupo- 
tamus. At each side of this chamber is a 
smaller one, eight feet wide, and seven fect 
long ; and at the end of it is another cham- 
ber, ten feet long by seven wide. In the 
chamber on our right hand we found another 
statue like the first, but not perfect. No 
doubt they had been placed one on each side 
of the sarcophagus, holding a lamp or some 
offering in their hands, one hand being 
stretched out in the proper posture for this, 
and the other hanging down. The sarco- 
phagus was covered with hieroglyphics, 
merely painted or outlined ; it faces south- 
cast by east.” 

These however were but preludes to the 
grand discovery of a new and perfect monu- 
ment of Egyptian antiquity, superior to any 
other in point of style, grandeur, and pre- 
servation. 

The rubbish was dug from a tomb eighteen 
feet below the surface of the ground; and 
the author proceeds: “ The appearance in- 
dicated, that the tomb was of the first rate: 
but stili I did not expect to find such a one 
as it really proved to be. The Fellahs ad- 
vanced till they saw that it was probably a 
large tomb, when they protested they could 
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go no further, the tomb was so much 
choked up with large stones, which they could 
not get out of the passage. I descended, 
examined the place, pointed out to them 
where they might dig, and in an hour there 
was room enough for me to enter through a 
passage that the earth had left under the 
ceiling of the first corridor, which is thirty- 
six feet two inches long, and eight feet eight 
inches wide, and, when cleared of the ruins, 
six feet nine inches high. I perceived im- 
mediately by the painting on the ceiling, and 
by the hieroglyphics in basso relievo, which 
were to be seen where the earth did not reach, 
that this was the entrance into a large and 
inagnificent tomb. At the end of this cor- 
ridor F came to a staircase twenty-three feet 
long, and of the same breadth as the corridor. 
The door at the bottom is twelve feet high. 
From the foot of the staircase I entered an- 
other corridor, thirty-seven feet three inches 
long, and of the same width and height as 
the other, each side sculptured with hiero- 
glyphics in basso relievo, and ‘apron The 
ceiling also is finely painted, and in pretty good 
preservation.” At the end of this passage 
a large pit intercepted further progress : 
** This pit is thirty feet deep, and fourteen 
feet by twelve feet three inches wide. The 
upper part of the pitis adorned with figures, 
from the wall of the passage up to the ceiling. 
The passages from the entrance all the way 
to this pit have an inclination downward of 
an angle of eighteen degrees. On the oppo- 
site side of the pit facing the entrance I per- 
ceived a small aperture two feet wide and 
two feet six inches high, and at the bottom 
of the walla quantity of rubbish. A rope 
fastened to a piece of wood that was laid 
across the passage against the projections 
which form a kind of door, appears to have 
heen used by the ancients for descending 
into the pit; and from the small aperture 
on the opposite side hung another, which 
reached the bottom, no doubt for the purpose 
of ascending. We could clearly perceive, 
that the water which entered the passages 
from the torrents of rain ran into this pit, 
and the wood and rope fastened to it crum- 
bled to dust on touching them. At the bot- 
tom of the pit were several pieces of wood, 
placed against the side of it, so as to assist 
the person who was to ascend by the rope 
into the aperture.” 

Belzoni proposes to make a model of this 
superb excavation, for exhibition in England. 

‘* Immediately within the entrance into the 
first passage, on the left hand, are two figures 
as large as life, one of which appears to be 
the hero entering into the tomb. He is re- 
ceived by a deity with a hawk’s head, on 
which are the globe and serpent. Both fi- 
gures are surrounded by hieroglyphics ; and 
farther on, near the ground, is a crocodile 
very neatly sculptured. The walls on both 
sides of this passage are covered with hiero- 
glyphics, which are separated by lines from 
the top to the bottom, at the distance of five 
or six inches from one another. Within these 
lines the hieroglyphics form their sentences ; 
and it is plainly to be seen, that the Egyp- 
tians sip trove the top to the bottom, and 





then recommenced at the top. The ceiling 
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of this first passage is painted with the figure 
of the eagles. Beyond the first passage is 
a staircase with a niche on each side, adorned 
with curious figures with human bodies and 
the heads of various animals, &e. At each 
side of the door at the bottom of the stairs 
is a female figure kneeling, with her hands 
over aglobe. Above each of these figures 
is the fox, which, according to the Egyptian 
custom, is always placed to watch the doors 
of sepulchres. On the front space over the 
door are the names of the hero and his son, 
or his father, at each side of which is a figure 
with its wings spread over the names to pro- 
tect them. The names are distinguished by 
being inclosed in two oval niches. In that 

of Nichoa is a sitting figure, known to be a 
inale by the beard. He has on his head the 
usual corn measure, and the two feathers ; 
on his knees the sickle and the flail: over 
his head is a crescent with the horns upward : 
above which is what is presumed to bea 
faggot of various pieces of wood bound to- 
gether, and by its side a -group twisted in a 
serpentine forin. Behind the figure are what 
are thought by some to be two knives, by 
others feathers; but as the feathers are of 
a ditierent form, I for my part think they are 
sacrificing knives, which may have served as 
emblems of the priesthood, fur we know, 
that the heroes or kings of Egypt were in- 
itiated into the sacred rites of the gods. 
Below the figure is a frame of two lines 
drawn parallel to each other, and connected 
by similar lines, beneath which is the emblem 
ot moving water. 

** In the next oval on the right is a sitting 
female figure with a band round the head 
fastening a feather, and on her knees she 
holds the keys of the Nile. Above the head 
is the globe, and beneath the figure the form 
of a tower, as it is supposed to represent 
strength. The faces of both figures are 
painted blue, which is the colour of the face 
of the great God of the creation. On each 
of the oval frames is the globe and feathers, 
and beneath it two hieroglyphics not unlike 
two overflowing basins, as they are under 
the two protecting figures at each side of the 
frame. 

“* Next is the second passage, on the right 
hand side of which are some funeral proces- 
sions, apparently in the action of taking the 
sarcophagus down into the tomb, the usual 
boat, which carries the male and female 
figures upon it, and in the centre the boat 
with the head of the ram drawn by a party 
of men. 

_“* The wall on the left is likewise covered 
with similar processions. Among them 
is the sacarabzeus, or beetic, elevated in the 
air, and supported by two hawks, which 
hold the cords drawn by various figures ; 
and many other emblems and symbolical 
devices. The figures on the wall of the well 
are nearly as large as life. They appear to 
represent several deities ; some receiving of- 
ferings from people of various classes. 

it3 7 . . 

, ext is the first hall, which has four 
pillars in the centre, at each side of which 
are two figure, generally a male anda female 
deity. On the right hand side wall there are 
three tiers of figures one above the other, 
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which is the general system almost all over 
the tomb. In the upper tier are a number 
of men pulling a chain attached toa standing 
mummy, which is apparently unmoved by 
their efforts. The two beneath consist of 
funeral processions, and a row of mummies 
lying on frames horizontally on the ground. 
Qn the left is a military and mysterious pro- 
cession, consisting of a great number of fi- 
gures, all looking toward a man who is much 
superior to them in size, and faces them. 
At the end of this procession are three dif- 
ferent sorts of people, from other nations, 
evidently Jews, Ethiopians, and Persians. 
Behind them are some Egyptians without 
their ornaments, as if they were captives res- 
cued and returning to their country, follow- 
ed by a hawk-headed figure, I sippose their 
protecting deity. 

«1 have the satisfaction of announcing to 
the reader, that, according to Dr. Young’s 
late discovery of a great number of hiero- 
glyphies, he found the names of Nichao and 
Psammethis his son, inserted in the draw- 
ings I have taken of thistomb. It is the 
first time that hieroglyphics have been ex- 
plained with such aceuracy, which proves the 
doctor’s system beyond doubt to be the right 
key for reading this unknown language ; and 
it is to be hoped, that he will succeed in 
completing his arduous and difficult under- 
taking, a3 it would give to the world the his- 
tory of one of the most primitive nations, of 
which we are now totally ignorant. Nichao 
conquered Jerusalem and Babylon, and his 
son Psammethis made war against the Ethi- 
opians. What can be more clear than the 
above procession? The people of the three 
nations are distinctly seen. The Persians, 
the Jews, and the Ethiopians, come in, ful- 
lowed by some captive Egyptians, as if re- 
turning into their country, guarded by a 
protecting deity. The reason why the Egvyp- 
tians must be presumed to have been cap- 
tives is, their being divested of all the orna- 
ments, which serve to decorate and distin- 
guish them from one another. The Jews 
are clearly distinguished by their physiogno- 
my and complexion, the Ethiopians by their 
colour and ornaments, and the Persians by 
their well-known dress, as they are so often 
seen in the battles with the Egyptians.” 

We must refer to the work itself for the 
particulars of the other chambers. 

“The Arabs made such reports of this 
discovery, that it came to the ears of Hamed 
Aga of Kenneh ; and it was reported to him, 
that great treasure was found in if. On 
hearing this, he immediately set off with 
some of his soldiers to Thebes, generally a 
journey of two days, but such was his speed 
in travelling, that he arvived in the valley of 
Beban-el-Malook in thirty-six hours by lend, 
Before his arrival some Arabs brought us 
intelligence, that they saw from the tops of 
the mountains a great many Turks on horse- 
back entering the valley, and coming towards 
us. I could not conceive who they could 
be, as no Turks ever came near this place. 
Half an hour after they gave us the siguel of 
their approach, by firing several guns. I 
thought an armed force was sent to storm 
the tombs and rocks, as no other object 
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could bring the Turks there ; at last, when 
this mighty poe reached us, F found it to 
be the well-known Hamed Aga of Kenneli, 
for some time commander of the eastern 
side of Thebes, and his followers. Accord- 
ingly Iwas at a loss to conceive what he 
wanted there, as we were on the west, and 
under another ruler; but I suppose, in case 
of a treasure being discovered, the first that 
hears of it seizes it as a matter of privilege. 
He smiled, and saluted me very cordially ; 
indeed more so than usual, I presume’ for 
the sake of the treasure I bad discovered, of 
which he was in great expectation. I caus- 
el as many lights to be brought as we could 
muster, and we descended into the tomb. 
What was on the walls of this extraordinary 
place did not attract his attention in the 
least; all the striking figures and liveiy 
paintings were lost on him: his views were 
directed to the treasure alone; and his nu- 
inerous followers were like hounds, scarch- 
ing in every hole and corner. Nothing, how- 
ever, being found to satisfy their master or 
themselves, after a long and minute survey, 
the Ava at last ordered the soldiers to retire, 
and said to me, ‘ Pray where have you put 
the treasure?’ ‘ What treasure?’ ‘ The trea- 
sure you have found in this place.” TI could 
not helping smiling at this question, which 
confirmed him in his supposition. I told 
him that we had found no treasure there. 
At this he laughed, and still continued to en- 
treat, that [ would show it him. ‘I have 
been told,’ he added, ‘ by a person to whom 
I can give credit, that you have found in 
this place a large golden cock, filled with 
diamonds and pearls. I must.see it. Where 
is it?? I could scarcely keep myself from 
langhing, while I assured him that nothing 
of the kind had been found there. Seeming 
quite disappointed, he seated himself before 
the sarcophagus, and I was afraid he would 
take it into his head, that this was the trea- 
sure, and break it to pieces, to see whether 
it contained any gold; for their notions of 
treasure are confined to gold and jewels. At 
last he gave up the idea of the riches to be 
expected, and rose to go out of the tomb. I 
asked him what he thought of the beautiful 
figures painted allaround. He just gave a 
glance at them, quite unconcerned, and said, 
* This would be a good place for a harem,as 
the women would have something to look at.’ 
At length, though only half persuaded there 
was no treasure, he set off with an appear- 
ance of much vexation.” 

Taking leave of this successful speculation, 
Mr. Belzoni, on returning to Cairo, undertook 
to open,and was equally fortunate in penetrat- 
ing the second pyramid at Ghizeh, The 
details of this affair were, however, formerly 
published in the Literary Gazette, and it is un- 
necessary now to dwell upon them. The 
author is quite querulous on the subject, 
and angry with every one who ventures to 
maintain any other hypothesis but his own ; 
namely, that the pyramids are nothing but 
sepulchres. The dimensions of this stupen- 
dous work are, basis 684 feet; apotome or 
central line down the front, 568 feet; per- 
pendicular, 456 feet; coating from the top 
to where it ends, 140 feet. 
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This achievement finishes the researches 
and operations of the second journey. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Kenitworrtu in 1819. * 


Report anticipates a high treat in the novel 
under this title, which we observeis announced 
for publication about the 2d week of January. 
We can promise our readers the most early and 
full notice of it; till then, it may not be un- 
interesting literary gossip to mention, that it 
will boast of perhaps the most striking fe- 
male portrait yet drawn by the potent hand 
of the author. We are further assured by 
a northern friend, who has the good fortune 
to be behind the curtain on these occasions, 
that Kenilworth is, in his judgment, equally 
remarkable for incident and interest, as for 
the delineation of human character. Indeed 
he thinks its interest unprecedented. The 
description of the ancient castle is also spoken 
of in terms of admiration. 

It is one not of the least pleasures which 
the conductors of the Literary Gazette have 
the good forture to experience, that their 
work has generated a very kindly feeling 
towards them among their readers, the ad- 
vantages of which they are constantly reaping 
in good offices from those who are person- 
ally utter strangers. No week passes in 
which friendly offers and useful assistance, 
from unknown individuals, do not cheer 
them in their labours, and help them to ren- 
der their task better worthy of public appro- 
bation. They gratefully acknowledge this, 
and beg most sincerely to express their ge- 
neral thanks ; while from one favour of this 
sort they select the following further parti- 
culars + respecting Kenilworth in its present 
state : 

“Phe pleasant little village of Kenilworth 
is situated five miles north of Warwick, on 
the Coventry road. On the west side of the 
village in a truly picturesque situation, 
stands the ruins of the once celebrated and 
magnificent castle.” ° * 

* The seite is on the rising ground sur- 
rounded by a deep moat, capable of being 
insulated at pleasure : the walls are still dis- 
cernible all round, and the area which they 

- encompass is sevenacres. Five of the towers 
are still visible; and one of them (now 
converted into a farm house) is entire: 
the remaining three are to be easily discover- 
ed, by referring to a print taken from a draw- 
ing as it stood in 1620. On the south side 
ot the castle there was formerly a beautiful 
lake (uow converted into a fine meadow) 
containing 1}2 acres.” - ° 

“The many remarkable events so inti- 
mately connected with the public and private 
history of this place, attach to it no ordinary 
degree of interest ; so that it is daily visited 
by many of the nobility, gentry, and curious, 





“See Literary Gazette, No. 197, for Brewer's 
account of this noble pile, in the Elizabethean 
era, &c, 

+ Taken from the letters of a gentleman to his 
brother, in May and August 1819, and politely 
sent to us at this time, when the subject has 
become more generally interesting. Ep. 
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from Leamington, Warwick, and surround- 
ing counties. 

“ The castle having espoused the cause of 
Charles, whilst warring with parliament, 
Oliver Cromwell caused it to be demolished, 
and it has ever since remained a heap of ruins, 
without even one apartment “habitable (ex- 
cepting the Gate-Tower before mentioned, 
which is detached from the castle). There 
are many beautiful traces of ancient archi- 
tecture still visible ; particularly a large ban- 
queting room, the windows of which are 
very spacious, and beautifully ornamented 
with exquisite gothic architecture. The ruins 
still present enough in 4udk and extent to 
give a fine idea of their once formidable ap- 
pearance.” a * 

* About half-way between Warwick and 
Kenilworth, the road goes over a small emi- 
nence, called Gavestone Hill, from the cir- 
cumstance of Guy de Beauchamp, Earl de 
Warwick, having caused Pierce Gavestone to 
be beheaded here; shortly after which, 
a stone wis erected>on the spot, with the 
impression of the head and neck, still 
visible.” 

An adequate description (says the writer, 
in another letter from Warwick) would take 
half a day; but that you may have some 
idea of its magnificent and stupendous re- 
mains, I will give you a rough sketch of 
Kenilworth. 

** The castle is situated at the south-east 
end of the town, ona fine rocky elevation of 
hard sand-stone; the whole fabric is also 
composed of this material; the space oceu- 
pied by the castle, walls, &c. is three acres ; 
the two principal towers are one hundred 
and fifty feet high from the river; the one 
nearest the Avon is called Cesar’s, and the 
other Guy’s Tower: they derive their names 
from the one being (they tell you) coeval with 
Cesar, and the other, from being built by 
the famous Guy, Earl of Warwick. All the 
north side of the building is elevated at least 
twenty feet above the river; the antiquity of 
the castle is unquestionably very great (at 
least many parts of it)—it was first built 
by a daughter of king Alfred, but has under- 
gone many revolutions in the iekermediate 
ages. It has often been demolished, and as 
many times has it risen triumphant from its 
ruins, which circumstances prove the import- 
ance of the place. The last attack it sustained 
was near two hundred years ago, when it 
was closely besieged by the rebels, who were 
gallantly repelled for three weeks by the 
deputy governor, until the Earl of Warwick 
marched from London with a party of troops, 
and drove the besiegers from their post, and 
entered his castle in triumph. But it was not 
till they had made several very bloody at- 
tacks on the castle, and the traces of yio- 
lence are still visible about the grand en- 
trance ; and the identical hooks from which 
wool bags were suspended, during the siege, 
still remain. Since that time it has enjoyed 
tranquillity, and is mow in as good repair as 
it was then; theugh present antiquarians 
agree that the castle, in point of grandeur, is 
second to none in the kingdom, and that it is 
the first in point of preservation, as it is still 
entire at every point,” ° e 





“The daily ‘visitors to view it are very 
numerous, and it is not uncommon to see 
from five to ten carriages loitering in front 
of the porter’s lodge at the same time (as 
very few are permitted to drive up to the 
-castle); and indeed it appears to be the grand 
point of attraction in the county. The old 
bridge formerly weiit across close by the 
castie; but the late lord, by way of improve- 
ment, built another nearly a quarter of a 
mile to the eastward of it. It is a very 
handsome stone bridge of one arch, from 
which is one of the finest views of the place. 
The park is three miles in circumference. 
The pleasure grounds are exceedingly beau- 
tiful, far beyond the reach of any description 
I can give. The whole is walled in on the town 
side, and the other is bounced by the Avon. 
The nearest houses to Guy’s Tower are about 
seventy yards distant, and the intermediate 
space is most charmingly filled up with plan- 
tations, walks, and shrubberies ; indeed, the 
whole of the deep ditch, except a beautiful 
level walk at the bottom, is closely covered 
with choice shrubs, trees, &c. which afford 
shelter all day long for innumerable tribes of 
feathered songsters. The scenes also about 
the castle possess many very great natural 
heauties; and the whole are delightfully 
diversified, which enhances their charms in 
nosmall degree. Indeed, the tout ensemble is 
so eminently grand and beautiful, that I 
scarce ever take an evening’s ramble without 
feeling sensations of the most happy des- 
cription at being so closely encompassed with 
nature’s own enchantments. In the pleasure 
grounds also is the noble green-house, which 
commands one of the finest prospects in the 
world, across the park, river, plantations, &c. 
In this place, on a marble pedestal, is (as 
acknowledged by every virtuoso) one of 
the most rare and exquisite pieces of an- 
cient sculpture : it is a bacchanalian vase 
of beautiful marble and capable of con- 
taining 160 gallons. All the history I can 
gather of it, is from the Latin inseription on 
the pedestal, which states, that it was dug 
out of the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa, about six 
miles from Rome, and brought to England 
by Sir W. Hamilton, and bought by the late 
Lord Warwick. The form of it is an oval, 
being about six feet long and four broad ; at 
the ends are two beautiful handles composed 
of vine branches curiously interwoven and 
trailing along under the beautiful upper edge, 
till they meet in the centre of edch side. On 
each side there are also three heads exquisitely 
sculptured, representing satyrs. From beneath 
these heads, exteitding each way to the ends, 
is represented a panther’s skin : it begin’ in 
the centre of the sides with the head and fore 
paws, and continues till the hind fect meet 
between the vine branch handles at the ends, 
where they very naturally cross each other, 
and appear pendant, exhibiting the inside of 
the foot and leg, as high as the hough. The in- 
terior of the castle is quite equal, in point of 
grandeur, to the majesty of the exterior. The 
suite ofroums open to public inspection, com- 
pose what are very appropriately called, the 
State Rooms. On entering the Great Hall, 
you find yourself in an immense apart- 
ment, 70 feet long, 50 broad, and 30 high. 
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This hall receives light from a range of large 
ancient windows, on the south side from 
which are beautifal prospects across the 
park, woods, &c. with the renowned Avon 
washing its foundatitify 30 feet beneath. The 
north side of the hallis completely hung with 
curious ancient armour; such as suites of 
mail cap-d-pié ; rich cuirasses, superbly em- 
bossed with figures in gold, with shields to 
correspond ; also swords, spears, gauntlets, 
aud helmets of every deseription, most of 
which are of choice workmanship ; many of 
them are of the time of Elizabeth, partieu- 
larly about a dozen cutlasses, taken from the 
Spanish Armada. At each end of the hal! 
are suspended the skeletons of two stags’ 
heads, of enormous size, in full preserva- 
tion; these were dug out of the bogs of 
Treland, and are seven or eight feet between 
their extremities ; there are also many other 
minor curiosities, among which is a curious 
ancient spur, the rowel being eight inches in 
diameter. The next room (proceeding west) 
is completely furnished with rare and anci- 
ent furniture, most elaborately inlaid with 
tortoise-shell, ivory, &c.; it also contains 
tio curious cases of old china-ware, porce- 
lain vases, &c. besides being entirely hung 
with pictures of the first masters, viz. 
Charles I., Prince Rupert his brother, Oli- 
ver Cromwell, St. Ignatius, Wortley Mon- 
tague in Persian costume, Warwick (king 
maker), and many other productions of equal 
merit, by Vandyk, Rubens, Wouvermans, 
&e. &e. The next room is the state bed- 
room in which Queen Elizabeth slept, when 
shévisited her favourite, Sir Fulke Greville 
(the fouadeF of the present family) ; all the 
furniture (bed, &c.) is still in high preserva- 
tion. There is in this room, a very hand- 
some screen of needle-work, representing a 
view in the. garden of Versailles : this is es- 
teemed a curious morceau of ancient indus- 
try. The next room is also a very noble 
apartment, terminating the west end of the 
castle, and commanding: beautiful pros- 
pects. In it are many noble pictures, 
yarticularly Anne Boleyn, Henry VIIT., first 
er Russell, and others of the Bedford 
famify ; old Parr, and old men studying music 
fine sketch by Rubens. These last three 
rooms have polished wainscot floors. The 
next and last apartment is the armoury, which 
is divided into three parts: the first contains 
natural curiosities, such as fossils, stones, 
petrifactions, chrystalizations, &c. and like- 
wise specimens of cut glass, bronzes, paint- 
ed windows, &ce. The second contains a 
large collection of Indian curiosities, of 
spears, knives, lances, arrows, bows, fish 
nets, cloth, and a long train of et cetera, in 
which are some of the most Mighty Gods 
that ever human knee bended to. In this 
room there is also a complete collection of 
English aris, from the Conquest to the pre- 
sent times. Amongst other curiosities is 
the coat of mail, in which Queen Elizabeth 
reviewed her troops at Tilbury Fort: here 
are also murderous daggers, tremendous 
bows, poisoned arrows, and guns and pistols 
of the most rare, ancient, and curious de- 
scription ; besides huge battle axes, toma- 
hawks, two-handed swords, with terrible 
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waved blades and two edges, which would 
not have disgraced the hand of a Goliah ; like- 
wise some curious instruments of torture, 
taken out of the Spanish Armada, among 
which is one for cutting out the tongue. 
The next, and last, contains what may be 
cailed body armour, consisting of coats of 
mail, breast plates, cuirasses, helmets, &c. 
many of which are very ancient, and have 
very visible proofs of having stood the brunt 
of the battle, particularly a leathern doublet, 
in whicha former lord was killed at the siege 
of Lichfield, the blood still adhering to the 
inside. Indeed the whole of the armour has 
descended through many generations as an 
heir loom to the family, and is identically the 
same ia which the valiant Earls of Warwick 
were wont to equip their vassals in the feudal 
times. The possessions pertaining to the 
castle were at one time the most extensive 
in the kingdom, consisting of no less than 7 or 
castles, and 108 lordships, in different coun- 
ties. So great was the power of the ancient 
lords that it frequentlyexcited the jealousy and 
fear of the crown; and they have often been 
clipt of their lands and deprived of their 
authority, under some colourable pretext. 
And Tam now confidently told, that had it 
not been for the very extravagant preceedings 
of the late Earl, the estate would still have 
yielded-a revenue of one hundred thousand 
pounds per annum, although it now scarcely 
amounts to thirty thousand. The family of 
the Grevilles came in at the Conquest, and 
maintained a noble line of descent down to 
the present Earl. Their quarterings con- 
tain the arms of no fewer than seventy-two 
noble families, among which are Plantagenet, 
Lancaster, Worcester, Norfolk, Northum- 
berland, Bedford, Dorset, and many others 
equally illustrious.” 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Eeyprian Society. 


Sin.—We have our Gaelic and our Hiber- 
nian Societies, for the Investigation of the 
Historical and Literary Antiquities of their 
respective countries. It has occurred to 
me, that a society on similar principles 
might be established with good effect to 
learning and science, taking its name from 
that nation which is the venerable parent of 
all that is grand and neble in the arts and 
sciences of the ancients; whose stupendous 
monuments are to this day so many touch- 
stones of the integrity of ancient writers, 
affording inexhaustible data for the exercise 
of modern sagacity and research. Hitherto 
each new discovery, instead of becoming a 
key to unlock this great storchouse of anti- 
quity, only adds,as has been justly observed, 
a new problem for the ingenuity of the learn- 
ed to work upon. 

The important benefits which asiatic lite- 
rature and science have received from the 
concentration of discoveries, learning, and 
ideas, through the labours of the society at 
Calcutta, encourage the hope that a soci- 
ety for the investigation of Egyptian anti- 
quities might produce similar results ; par- 
ticularly as the subject has been so much 
before the publie since the Freneh expedi- 
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tion, from the publications of the French 
scavans, as well as the researches of several 
of our distinguished countrymen. Sucha 
society could no doubt be more eligibly es- 
tablished in London than at Alexandria or 
Cairo, there being no European settlement 
in Egypt ; especially as we have so many 
men of learning and judgment, who have 
visited its antiquities, and devoted their ta- 
lents to their elucidation. An interchange 
of ideas through the medium of the Literary 
Gazette, might be the means of forwarding 
30 desirable an object. 

Should this meet the eye of any who feel 
interested in the subject, the writer would 
suggest that persons who have visited the 
country with antiquarian or scientific views, 
and those who have published on its antiqui- 
ties, history, chronology, mythology, astro- 
nomy, &e., as well as those who can come 
prepared with autographic papers on any 
of these subjects, should be eligible to at- 
tend the first meeting for the purpose of 
forming the rules al regulations &c. of 
the society. 

The transactions of a society so formed 
would, if I mistake not, tend to consolidate 
and elucidate those gems of antiquity, hi- 
therto the theme of admiration rather than of 
utility. 

The insertion of this letter in your valua- 
ble journal will oblige, Sir, 

Your constant reader, 
E’guoyitn;. 
London, 13th Dec. 1820. 





ON CHRONOGRAMS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gacette. 

Sir,—The remarks inserted in Number 
183, of your highly interesting Journal, in- 
duce me to offer the following additional 
observations on this triflingly-laborious spe- 
cies of composition. 

On the taking of Brisac by Duke Ber- 
nard of Weymer : 

1638. INVICro rortls CeCIDIt sr2Is2Is 
aCuILLI ; 
IVneltVrer tanto Digna rVELLa Viro. 

On the raising of the siege of Vienna : 
1683. VIenna AVstrl a ? IVLII ap aCu- 

MeteE II onsessa 7? SEPT: EX InsPeRA- 

To AB EO DESERTA EST. 

These proofs of bad taste however were 
not confined to the Germans, but were pre- 
valent likewise among us; thus, over one of 
the stalls in the Choir of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, are the medallions of Charles I. and 
his Queen Henrietta, and near them the fol- 
lowing chronogram : 

1634. sInr poMVs nViVs PII reces 
nVrrita reGIN nVrRiczs riz. 

In a tract entitled “‘ 4 Winter Dreum,” 
there is one on the confinement of Charles I. 
in the Isle of Wight : 

1648. qvanDo reX ancLorvM VecrtI 
victltsanat Caprtivvs. 

The Jews also frequently made use of 
chronograms to mark the dates of their 
books * ; for in the title page of a grammar 
* Although the introduction of them into 
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printed at Ferdsin Germany, is this passage : 
5 . 
=p hyn osY pam nw 
sR 4 aD 

The elevated letters of which, added to- 
gether, produce the year 528, i. e. 1768 of 
the Christian Aira. The words themselves 
are taken from the 45th chap. of Genesis, 
and part of the 12th verse; and indepen- 
dent of the date, give a remarkable allusion : 
the translation is, “Behold your eyes see 
that i¢ is my mouth that speaketh unto you,” 
where the word mouth signifies language, 
and the grammar being composed in Hebrew 
solves the otherwise senseless quotation. 


Another instance occurs ina bible printed 
at Amsterdam, taken from Psal. cxlvij. 20: 
POawO) YPM py 37 PID 

2 Send 
—‘“* He sheweth his words unto Jacob ; his 
statutes and his judgements unto Israel,” 
where the word J/srael contains the date 
571, which answers to A. D. 1811. In 
short the Jews are so extremely addicted to 
this species of folly, that even at the present 
day, that man is regarded as the most /earned 
amongst them, who can with the greatest 
facility adapt passages of scripture to parti- 
‘ cular dates or weras. Some of them are ex- 
cessively ingenious, from their not only 
pointing out the time, but even being appli- 
cable to the person or thing alluded to: 
thus the following two were lately compos- 
ed, and given me by my Hebrew master.— 
A person of his acquaintance ma ing a 
short time since, he sent him the following 
verse from Prov, xviii. 22. 


—J'D NED NWN N¥D 


“Whoso findeth a wife, findeth a good 
thing ;” the whole of the letters of which 
give the year 579, i. e. A. D. 1819.—On the 
death of Lord Nelson, he discovered, that 
God took him because he saw 5§p) 95 
“* that it was good,” which form the num- 
ber 47, the exact age of our hero. I have 
several others in my possession, but shall 
omit them as they are rather mysterious, 
and require much explanation: many how- 
-ever have considerable merit ; but it must 
be allowed that the present Jews look upon 
this practice with too superstitious an eye, 
and frequently suppose sentences to have a 
magical influence, which in reality proceed 
from merely natural coincidence. 

Caius. 





books is of modern date, yet they will be found 
to have been used from the earliest periods, 
and among all nations. Qne of the chief di- 
visions of cabbalistical learning is the affixing 
numeral powers to literal forms ; and most of 
the mystical appellations of the sun contain the 
number 365, implying the period in which he 
passes through the Zodiac. St. John in Rev. 
xiii. 18. gives also an example, and for the va- 
rious opinions and interpretations of which vide 
Faber’s Prophecies, vol. 2. pp. 275, et seqq. and 
331 to 341, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND’ 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Captain Leslie, of the American-vessel the 
George and Susan, invented in his voyage 
from North America to Stockholin, the fol- 
lowing simple method of keeping the ship’s 
pumps at work, when the sea runs high, and 
when the crew are not sufficient, or are al- 
ready fatigued. About 10 or 12 feet above 
the pump he fixed a spar, or small mast, one 
end of which projected overboard, while the 
other was fastened as a lever to the machine- 
ry of the pump. ‘To the end which project- 
ed overboard, was suspended a water butt 
half full. By this simple contrivance every 
coming wave as it raised the water butt, 
depressed the piston of the pump, and every 
retiring wave, as the water butt sunk with 
it, raised the piston again; and thus, without 
the aid of the crew, the ship was cleared of 
water in four hours time. 





TRAVELLERS IN BRAZIL. 

The celebrated travellers Messrs. Martius 
and Spix, members of the Bavarian Aca- 
demy of Arts, who during an absence of 
some years have traversed Brazil in several 
directions, and made there several very im- 
portent discoveries and researches in Natural 

istory, arrived here the day before yester- 
day, and departed again yesterday. Since 
their arrival in Europe they have passed 
some time in Lisbon, Madrid, and in the east 
of Spain. They came here by way of Per- 
pignan and Lyons without having vis‘ted 
Paris, and are going directly to Munich. 
They have alread sent a part of their col- 
lections to Munich. We may expect a de- 
tailed account of their travels ; to enable them 
to prosecute which, the King of Bavaria has 
furnished considerable sums. They have 
brought with them two young savages, a 
boy and a girl, between 10 and 12 years of 
age. The girl is of a very savage tribe, from 
Terra del Fuego; the boy seems to come from 
a less turbulent race (from Paraguay)-; he 
is tattooed under the nose and round the 
mouth. The giri, according to the custom 
of her nation, has the nostrils pierced. They 
neither of them understand the other’s lan- 
guage. The boy has accustomed himself to 
European cookery, but the girl prefers raw 
meat to all other dainties. The former in- 
spires universal interest by his physiognomy 
and his whole appearance ; but the girl, on 
the contrary, is extremely ugly and dis- 
agreeable. It has heen ailirmed, that our 
travellers left Brazil with eight young savages, 
who were to be educated at Munich, but 
that six died on the voyage. We cannot, 
however, vouch for the accuracy of this 
statement. 





Astronomy.—Copenhagen, Dec. 9.—It 
is well known, that,a Board of Longitude was 
established here in 1801, by which however 
nothing remarkable has yet been published. 
But now, Professor Schumacher has calcu- 
lated tables of the distances between the 
Moon and the four planets, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, for the year 1822; and 
added tables for 1821 and 1822, to deter- 
mine the latitude by observations of the 








Polar Star. They are printed in the form of © 


the English National Almanack, and are 
published both in Danish and English. They 
will be of great use to navigation, as they are 
not in any other book for mariners. 





St. Petersburg, Dec: \.—Captain Was- 
sibiew, who sailed in July, 1819, from Cron- 
stadt, with the sloops Otkritig (Discovery) 
and Blagonamerenni (Meanwéll, or Good 
Intent), arrived in safety with the first vessel 
in the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, in 
Kamtschatka, on th: 15th of July, this year. 
Captain Schischmarew, who commanded the, 
second ship, discovered, on the 29th of April, 
in sailing between the New Hebrides and the 
island of Fidji, a low island covered with 
sand and bushes, to which he gavethe name 
of his ship. Some of the inhabitants, who 
were of a dark brown colour, approached 
them in four boats, but did not venture on 
board. They however grew familiar when 
iron articles and looking-glasses were offered 
them ; with the latter they were particularly 
pleased. After making this discovery, the 
vessel proceeded to Qonalashka on a special 
mission. The Otkritit sailed again on the 
8th of August to prosecute her voyage. 





(From a German Journal.) 

The Chevalier Theodore Carezzini, a Pied- 
montese, has invented two kinds of round 
tables, which he calls geocentric, and helio- 
centric tables, and by their aid, a person with- 
out any knowledge of mathematics can ina 
very short time thoroughly observe the 
course of the stars, and explain the celestial 
phenomena. Ladies, and youths, whom 
the inventor has instructed in his method, 
have without much previous knowledge of 
astronomy, satisfactorily solved various pro- 
blems respecting the sun, the moon, the pla- 
nets, fixed stars, eclipses, &c. By means 
of these instruments, you may, in the open 
air, obtain a meridian line in a few minutes ; 
and in a journey by land, never miss the di- 
rection to the North. You may also learn 
the hour during the night, without a watch. 
It is remarkable, that in the country the geo- 
centric table may appear in the shape of an 
astronomical garden, of whatever size you 
please. It is to be hoped that the inventor 
of this new method, of which we have given 
this imperfect notice, will be ab'e to over- 
come all the difficulties which usually op- 
pose useful innovations of this kind. 





THE THIBET GOATS. 

One division of the flock of Thibet goats 
imported to France last year by M. M. Ter- 
naux and Jaubert, was placed in a fold 
among the mountains on the north-east of 
Toulon. Owing, however, to the excessive 
heat of the climate, or the resinous quality of 
the trees with which the hills are covered 
they have not been found to thrive so well as 
those in the royal folds of Perpignan. 

Convinced by experience of the advantage 
produced by a cool climate, on the health of 
these animals, M. M. Ternaux and Jaubert 
determined to remove the greater part of the 
flock to a situation near Paris ; and they ac- 
cordingly arrived on the 23rd of November at 
M. Ternaux’ folds at St. Quen. 
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The kids which. have been brought forth 
since the arrival of the flock in France, are 
thickly covered with the valuable down which 
is used in the manufacture of Cashmere 
shawls. They are even more vigorous than 
French kids of the same age, a circumstance 
which removes ali doubt as to the success of 
the naturalization. 





We have feceived the following anony- 
mously:—Mr. John Fosbroke, surgeon, 
Ross, is in possession of a chemical combi- 
bination, by which buildings, cements, 
avalks, painted or damp surfaces in or out of 
the external air, may, by simple washing, at 
a small expence, be preserved from the fu- 
ture growth of obscure vegetation, as the 
green mould, lichens, &c. and even disco- 
louration. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
[By Correspondents.] 





A FACT VYERSIFIE*. 


A dandy’s captivating mien, 

An heiress led to Gretna Green ; 
She, in a riding habit drest, 

A beaver hat, a sombre vest, 

And somewhat carelessly arrayed, 
The hurry of ber jaunt betrayed ; 
While de, in stays was tightly laced, 
With bosom full, and taper waist. 
The puzzled priest, surveying both, 
Said, ‘* [to make mistakes am loth, 
And find it out, I never can, 

So pray—Which of you is the man ?” 





THE RADICAL. 

Cominents on a Misnomer. 
Returning from a masquerade, 
Says Lady Susan to her maid, 
‘© My Ridicule I have mislaid ; 
Ask if "twas in the carriage left.” 
The word was on its road bereft 
Of all was foreign in the sound, 
E’er to the coachman it went round. 
And thus the honest driver said, 
Shaking his plump well powder’d head, 
“* My lady’s Radieal, you say— 
Why, in the coach he made no.stay ; 
He spied my lord, and slipt away, 
The same as every other day. 
I always knew my lady’s tricks, 
But ne’er, till now, Ais Polities.” 





MUSIC, 
What passion cannot music raise and quell ? 
DRYDEN. 
Mysterious keeper of the key 
That opes the gates of Memory : 
Oft in thy wildest, simplest strain, 
We live o’er years of bliss again ! 
The sun-bright hopes of early youth ; 
Love—in its first deep hour of truth ; 
And dreams of life’s delightful morn— 
Are on thy seraph pinions borne. 


To the Enthusiast’s heart thy tone 
Breathes of the lost and lovely one; 
And calls back moments brief as dear, 
When last ’twas wafted on his ear. 


The Exile listens to the song 

Once heard his native bowers among ; 
And straightway on his visions rise, 
Home’s sunny slopes, and cloudless skies. 
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The. Warrior from the strife retired, 
By Music’s stirring strains inspired, 
Turns him to deeds of glory done, 
To dangers ’scaped—and laurels won. 


Enchantress sweet of smiles and tears, 
Spell of the dreams of vanished years ! 
Mysterious keeper of the key 

That opes the gates of Memory ! 


*Tis thine to bid sad hearts be gay, 
Yet chase the smiles of mirth away ; 
Joy’s sparkling eye in tears to steep, 
Yet make the mourner cease to weep! 


To gloom or sadness thou canst suit 
The chords of thy delicious lute : 
For every heart thou hast a tone 
Can make its pulses all thine vwn ! 





Mr, Editor, 

Sir,—Sometime ago I sent you a little 
song as I composed, addressed to my daughter 
Nancy, or as we calls her ‘* our Nance,’’ having 
heard my neighbour Tomkins read out of a 
printed book, a pretty song, written, as he told 
me, by a poet to his son Johnny, aged six years. 
Lord! says Ito my wife, why I could write a 
song about our Nance; and forthwith I tried to 
remember how pretty she looked sucking lolly- 
pops, and skipping about; and then | wrote 
down the song [ sent you a good while ago. 1 
am afraid my letter miscarried ; but my wife 
thinks my song is amongst the bad poetry we 
read about, but L don’t; sv for fear you have 
not received, I have copied it out again, which I 
shall be proud to see in real earnest print :— 
and neighbour ‘Tomkins will stare when I shews 
itto him. I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM JONES. 


Warwick Lane. Grocer and Tea Dealer. 


To Nancy Jones, aged six years. 
My little darling Nancy, 
My love, my joy, my fancy ; 
You've nasty dirty chops 
A sucking lollipops ; 
Go to thy mother, dearest, 
Why, what is it that thou fearest ? 
Nay, she will not beat thee, 
But by her side will seat thee, 
And wash thy pretty face— 
Oh now you come with joyous pace 
Expecting me to kiss you ; 
Oh Nancy, I shall miss you ; 
When you to school must go, 
To learn to write, and read, and sew. 
You are never still nor easy ; 
Your brother's love to tease ye. 
A getting at my plums, Nance, 
And making dirty thumbs, Nance ; 
A sitting on the counter top, 
Or running in and out the shop ; 
O darling Nan, or Nancy, 
On my knee I love to dance ye. 
You love to make a noise and rout 
And dearly love to run about. 
May all your life be happy; 
Pray always love your pappy, 
Who writes such pretty verses, 
And all your little pranks rehearses. 
And now sweet Nance, adicu— 
Good bye, good bye, to you, 





On being told te Remember. 


‘¢ Remember thee!” yes, when the day 
Begins to chase night's shades away ; 

At noon, and night, I'll think on thee; 
Say, wilt thou e’er remembcr me ? 


© Remember thee!" yes, should the sun 
Forget to shine, or cease to run ; 

E’en then, dear girl, I'll think on thee : 
Sweet ! in return, remember me. 

Nor balmy sleep, can lull to rest, 

These anxious thoughts within my breast ; 
For in my sleep, I dream of thee— 

Sweet! in return, remember me. 

Nor shall my thoyghts to others stray ; 

I'll think of thee when far away : 

And when | bend the pious knee, 

Sweet ‘* Adeliza,’’ think on thee. 

London, Nov. 1620. M. R. 
avec E Tee Hn Team Ae 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 








TRAVELLERS. 


A letter from St. Petersburgh has found 
its way into several of the daily newspapers, 
giving an account of a Captain Cochrane of 
the Royal Navy, travelling in an eccentric 
manner between the frontiers of Russia and 
Chinese Tartary, in the direction of the 
Altai Mountains. This letter describes Capt. 
C. to be “ of the middle size, meagre, and pos- 
sessed of a constitution fitted to endure the 
fatigues and hardships of travelling. He does 
not shave himself on his journey; and travels 
commonly eighty werst each day on foot 
(near fifty-three English miles); he speaks 
French and a little Russian ; his dress con- 
sists of a kind of coat made of skin, a pair of 
nankeen pantaloons, a sort of stuffed waist- 
coat, and leather gaiters. He carries with him 
a pair of shoes to change, a geography in 
the English language, some sea charts, a 
small tin box fourteen inches long and one 
inch thick, in which he keeps his passport, 
his journal, his pipe and penknife, besides 
some weapons and provisions.” Upen this 
subject (among others of public interest 
mentioned in our subjoined correspondence) 
we have the following particulars. 
Moscow, 23d Oct. 1820. 

Lord Kinnoul was here lately: he re- 
mained but a few days, so that I did not see 
him. Mr. and Lady Tickell, a niece of Mr. 
Pitt, also lately passed through Moscow on 
their way to Tiflis, in Georgia. Travellers 
going by Odessa to Constantinople, or visit- 
ing, the Crimea frequently come this way, so 
that now and then we have a little home 
news. Among those of our countrymen 
who have passed this way lately, I have met 
with a Captain Cochrane, of the navy, a re- 
lation of Admiral Cochrane, who is gone on 
a wild walking expedition to Kamtschatka, 
with a view of passingto America, and mak-~ 
ing discoveries. It is much to be feared he 
will perish in the attempt: he was robbed 
and stript to the skin between Petersburgh 
and Moscow, and stoned by the people in 
passing through a village near Nisney No- 
vogorod, where his unusual appearance 
made the people think he was a Frenchman, 
We have heard of his arrival at Tobolsk, 
where he means to winter. Great progress 
has been made in rebuilding Moscow, and it 
is much improved ; in many places of the 
town no remains of the late destruction are 
seen, and the number of houses rebuilt is 
truly astonishing. 








While on the topic of remarkable journeys, 
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Wwe may mention that we heard, a few weeks 
since, of a traveller of the name of Gordon, 
who had reached Calcutta after having tra- 
versed the vast portion of the globe from the 
Russian frontier over the whole table-land of 
Asia. If we are correctly informed, this is 
is the most extraordinary journey of our 
times. 


—_— 


ements 








THE DRAMA. 


We shall perhaps gain no credit with our 
more sedate end learned readers, fur com- 
pressing, as we mean to do, our dramatic 
criticisms for the weck, within a very nar- 
row compass. When it is considered that 
this is the season of Punch and Pantomime, 
and that all the recondite science of Friar 
Bacon, and glorious spirit of our Arctic ad- 
ventilrers, have been brought into visible 
action, we are sure that more than a brief 
sketch would be expected from a scientific 
journal, and one which has so largely dwelt 
upon the brilliant exploits of the northern 
navigators. But to confess the truth, though 
& priori well disposed to take up these sub- 
jects with all the solemnity and deliberation 
due to their importance, we must say, & pos- 
teriori, that we have been so much disap- 
pointed in the manner of their treatment, by 
our esteemed coadjutors (Messrs. Winston 
and Farley, of D. Lane and C, Garden), that 
we have lust every disposition to join them 
in their attempts to expound Bacon, and 
elucidate Polarity. Of the Drury Lane pan- 

ime, therefore, of Harlequin Equimaux, 
ofthe North West Passage, we shall merely 
state, that it is one of the worst we ever wit- 
nessed. The decorative parts are poor ; the 
performances, with little exception, quite 
contemptible ; and the triple action of trick, 
change, and machinery, miserably contrived 
and ill-;nanaged throughout*. We were quite 
sorry to see the wretched style in which the 
piece was yot up; for in these enlightened 
days, so much of a theatre’s prosperity de- 
pends on an attractive pantomime, that so 
at a failure in this respect must be very 
injurious to an establishment which cannot 
well bear it, and to which every lover of the 
drama must wish success. At Covent Gar- 
den, though inferior to the most popular 
. things of the sort, Harlequin and Friar Ba- 
con displays some magnificence, two or three 
ood tric’ss, a fine panoramic scene, and the 
IncoUipartle clowning of Grimaldi. These 
will carry it through the holidays ; and with 
greater chance of profit in consequence of 
the bad luck of the other house. 

Vandenhoff has performed Rolla with some 
eclat. Wat!lack, his competitor in this part, 
plays it with interest and effect. Mr. Couper 
does Alonzo as genteely as white kid gloves 

rmit; and there is a Pizarro, one Mr. 

ompson, who has the rare merit of being 
quite original in the character. 

® The Clown was guilty of taking an imperti- 
nent liberty with the audience on Wednesday 
evening, by introducing political names : he was 
justly hissed for his pains, and taught, that as 
coblers should not go beyond their last, so neither 


should Clowns say what is not set down for 
them. 





The new Tragedy of Mirandola, will, we 
hear, le fully reliearsed. by next Saturday. 
Theatrical report, and public expectation, 
seer to be alive on the subj-ct. 

English Opera House.—A new species of 
entertainment has been produced here: we 
have not been able to see it yet, but learn 
from acritical friend, that it is a better kind 
of puppet-show. Actors and actresses 
amuse themselves (if not the audience) be- 
hind a transparent curtain: there is some 
singing, plenty of puns, and other rational 
entertainments ! 


The Minor Theatres have burst into new 
activity. The Surrey, clever as usual ; the 





Olympic, amusing ; the Cobourg, so-so ; the 
Adelphi, tolerable. We intend devoting an 


| evening to each, and reporting fairly, for the 


benefit of the rising generation. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—Ifthe following remarks, on one or 
two points relating to the stage, appear worth 
your attention, I shall be obliged by your 
giving them a place in the Literary Gazette. 
During some months spent on different parts 
of the Continent, I was, like most travellers, 
much in the habit of frequenting the theatres 
of the places in which I made any stay. I 
could not help observing some trifling par- 
ticulars in the mechanical part of theatrical 
management, in which the French, and, fol- 
lowing them, the Germans and Dutch, cer- 
tainly excel us. Ineed_not tell you, that in 
tragedy and genteel comedy the French wri- 
ters pay special attention to unity of scene ; 
and, in consequence, that the stage usually 
represents a chamber, the entrance to which 
is by fulding doors, in the middle of the scene 
which stretches across the back of the stage 
and bounds the spectators’ view. This scene 
is either let down from above, or pushed up 
through a trap-door, and being composed of 
one piece of canvas, does not present that 
woeful break “‘ hiatus valde deflendus,” down 
the middle, which always offends the eye on 
our stage, from the circumstance of the 
scene being composed of two parts, pushed 
on from their respective sides. It is really 
quite ludicrous to see the two halves of what 
is meant for a portrait, cruelly separated by 
an awkward scene-shifter, and some stern- 
looking worthy, or perhaps ‘‘ my uncle 
Oliver” as completely cloven to the brisket 
as if the sword of Amadis de Gaul had been 
at work upon him; while the vociferous 
Gods shower down all manner of naledictions 
upon the bungling servants of the stage. 
And when the sundered parts, after quivering 
some time in the air, do contrive to join, the 
case is not a whit improved; no “‘ healing 
art”’ can remove the terrific scar which in- 
tersects, not only the face of the unlucky 
po, but the whole of the imaginary wall. 

ut the absence of this absurdity is not the 
only advantage possessed by the other me- 
thod: all the actors enter through the fold- 
ing doors I have described, instead of sneak- 
ing in by the side-scenes, as with us. The 


French do not forget that a room, such as is 
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entrance, they convert the side-scenes into 
what they are intended to be, the walls of 
the room. Again, it always strikes me that 
there is much more dignity in advancing in 
full view of the audience from the bottom 
of the stage to the front, than in coming in 
at all parts of the divided wall at the side, 
where (except in the proscenium) we have 
not even the apology of a sham door for our 
admission. I say nothing of the advantage 
enjoyed by the persons seated in the siage- 
box, and those next it, of seeing much 
that passes behind the scenes. I say nothing 
of the power which these favoured individuals 
enjoy, of marking the exact moment at 
which the buskined hero, retiring from the 
scene, relapses into the man; when his mea- 
sured pace, sustained for a proper distance 
in his retreat from the stage, gives way to 
the strut of meaner mortals; and his heroic 
length of face is exchanged for a hearty 
laugh, on receiving the congratulations of his 
brother actors. Ensconced in the stage-box 
at Covent Garden or Drury Lane, I have 
been an unwilling witness to sundry other 
occurrences, not meant for the public eye, 
some of them too insignificant, others of too 
sinister a character, to bear relating. The 
last point with which I shall trouble you, is 
that of the position of the Prompter. In all 
the foreign theatres T have seen, he is uni- 
formly seated in the middle of the prosce- 
nium, below the stage, above which his 
head only appears. He is net seen at all by 
the greater part of the audience, being shel- 
tered as it were by a low shed rising about 
a foot above the stage, immediately before 
the raised seat of the leader of the band, 
which does not impede the view. If an actor 
is not perfect in his part, instead of shuffling 
pelea! the side-scene, and looking one mo- 
ment at the audience or his fellow-performers, 
and the next at the prompter seated behind 
the side-scene, he and his colleague or col- 
leagues advance to the front of the stage, and 
take a position where he is enabled to receive 
every word from the prompter, whose voice, 
as its sound rises towards the ear of the 
actor, is never raised so high as to be heard 
by the audience, which is certainly not the 
case on our large theatres, where propriety 
is sacrificed, either by the retreat of the un- 
fortunate actor to the side-scene, or by the 
shouting of the prompter, plainly enough to 
be heard by persons in the boxes near the 
stage. I am aware that the genius of our drama 
will not admit of the constant use of the 
foreign back-scene, which, however, might 
be introduced on most occasions (in comedy 
especially) with great advantage. I would 
also abolish the doors in the proscenium, or 
space between the lamps of the orchestra and 
the beginning of the side-scenes ; it should, 
I think, be kept sacred (except in the case of 
application to the prompter) as a sort of neu- 
tral ground between the actors and audience ; 
for , 

’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 

I must request your indulgence for these 
hasty observations ; they are dictated by a 
wish to see our theatres as pre-eminent for 








represented ¢n the stage, has usually only 





the correctness of their stage management as 





one door ; and being content with this solitary - 
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they are for the splendour of their architec- 
ture and decorations. 
lam, sir, yours, &c. 
T. E. 


Cambridge, 17th Nov. 1820. 








VARIETIES. 


Swift's Battle of the Books,—was bor- 
rowed from a little French volume, entitled 
** La Guerre des Bétes, 1671;” and it is most 
probable that ‘‘ Il Divortio Celeste,” of Fe- 
rante Pallarichini, furnished the hint for his 
“ Tale of a Tub.” 

Liberty. —It was the saying of a consul 
under Nerva, that it was a great misfortune 
to live under an emperor who would suffer 
nobody to do any thing; but that it was a 
still greater to be in a country where every 
body might do every thing they pleased. 

Curious Frontispiece—The ccpperplate 
engraving which faces the title page of a 
small edition’of Cornelius Nepos*, published 
at Amsterdam, 1783, represents on one side 
our Saviour on the Cross ; and on the other, a 
figure of the author, from whose mouth a label 
appears to issue forth, bearing the following 
inscription: ‘‘ Lord Jesus, lovest thou me ?” 
which is answered by another label affixed 
to the mouth of the person addressed, with 
*Highly famed, cxcellent, and most learned 
Rector Seger, imperial poet, and well de- 
serving master of the school at Wittenberg ; 
yes, thou knowest that I love thee.” !!! 

The slight shock of an earthquake was 
pox in Merionethshire, on Wednesday se’en- 
night. 

The Aurora Borealis, or Northern Lights, 
were seen on Sunday se’ennight, from Cro- 
mer, in the county of Norfolk. 

The lovers of Astronomy will shortly have 
a favorable opportunity of observing the new 
planet Vesta. By a paper laid before the 
Astronomical Society of London, it appears 
that she will be in opposition between Ge- 
mini and Cancer on the evening of the 13th 
of January. Ifa line be drawn from Castor 
through Polluz, it will cut two stars in Can- 
cer, of the sixth magnitude, situated near to 
each other, and designated in the catalogues 
by the Greek letter ». The most northerl 
of these two stars is called 1 », and the 
southerly 24; she will pass close to the 
latter of these, on the 29th instant, and pro- 
ceed nearly in a straight line towards A, in 
Cancer ; to the north of which she will pass 
on the 9th of February. By the assistance 
of amap of the constellation Gemini, this 
planet may be readily found with a good 
telescope, and her progress watched for up- 
wards of two months.—Daily Papers. 

Sheridan—No man was readier with a 
repartee than Sheridan. The relater of this 
anecdote once encountered him nearly oppo- 
site the Adelphi, just at the moment when 
cart loaded with long iron rods was passing ; 
and upon casually remarking that the music 
it made was none of the most delightful, 
Sheridan immediately rejoined, ““ Music— 
music ?” glancing at the vehicle, “ oh, yes 


* Ia the possession of the writer. 











to be sure, ironically speaking! certainly 
not.” 

Warnings.—The Journal de Liege pub- 
lishes the following predictions of the old 
Tyrolian Prophet, Rudolph Wartgram, now 
in his 89th year. The above journal ob- 
serves, that the prophet foretold the temper- 
ature of last year in the most exact way. 

November-—For the most part cold and 
damp. 

December.—During the first half of the 
month a eold north-east wind will prevail ; 
during the second half, rain and snow. 

January.—This month will commence 
with hard frosts, which, however, will not 
last long: a south-west wind will bring thaw 
and rain, 

February.— Excessive cold will prevail 
throughout the first half of this month ; dur- 
ing the latter half, the weather wiil be mild, 
with occasional snow. 

March and April.—During these two 
months, the temperature will be so extreme- 
ly mild, that the trees will appear in  blos- 
som, and every thing will denote an abun- 
dant séason. 

Puffing.—The ae modest adver- 
tisement is taken from the Mercurius Publi- 
cus for Nov. 20, 1663. ‘* Newly published, 
the second part of Hudibras (by the incom- 
parable caer of the former) which if pos- 
sible has outdone. the first ; sold by John 
Merton and James Allestry, at the Bell, St. 
Paul’s Church Yard.” By which it would 
appear, that the art of puffing was understood 
and practised as well then as in our own day, 
by booksellers and authors. - Neither was 
the trick of filching titles and names totally 
unknown, as we gather from learned Antho- 
ny Wood. “ It was a usual thing in those 
days,” says he, “‘ to set a great name toa 
book by the sharking booksellers, in order 
to make it sell.” 

Story.— Pope was once complaining to Ar- 
buthnot of the attacks to which his character 
was constantly subjected, when the doctor in 
reply begged totell hima story. A gentleman, 
says he, passing down the Strand, was acci- 
dentally dirtied by some scavengers, who 
were collecting the mud at the rcad side. 
Being extremely passionate,he violently abus- 


Y ted them, which they bore with silent patience; 


but their forbearance served only to irritate 
the beau, who attempted with his stick to throw 
some of the contents of their load upon the 
men. “ Ah master, if you are for that sport, 
we'll suit you in a trice, that is our trade :” 
with these words they returned his unsavoury 
salute, thick and threefold; nor could they 
be uaded to desist, until they had en- 
tirely covered him with filth from head to foot. 
Pope saw not, or would not see, the drift of 
the story ; he persisted in pelting, and was 
pelted the greater part of his life. There 
are authors living at the present moment, 
by whom the hint might be applied te very 
useful purposes. 

Roman Sepulchre in France.—In the 
neighbourhood of St. Seurin de Codourme, 
in the department of the Gironde, (where are 
seen the ruins of a place called Brion, which 
existed in very remote ages, and was des- 
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troyed by the English uader tue celebrate't 
Talbot), Mr. de Rostaing of Codourmes 
Chevalier de St. Louis, has found a sepulchre 
of white marble, of gigantic dimensions. 
The bas-reliefs, which represent a battle, ae 
in the best taste, and of akiiibe expression, 
The athletic forms, the life and spirit which 
breathe in the whole composition, show a 
Roman hand, did not the costume and ac- 
companiments hear indisputable evidence of 
it. The inscription has been impaired ; but 
Mr. de Rostaing has made out what follows. 


Fabu...... Germ....N....VI... 
Debellantem...... mors 
Pr i ae aie ea 


There were found within this sepulchre, a 
sword, and a coin supposed to be a sesterce. 

Literary —The troublesome system af 
duties and drawbacks upon books passing 
between England and Ireland, has been dis- 
continued by a Treasury Minute, in so far as 
regards private property. We wish govern- 
ment would revise the law on the subject of 
duties on (vorks of art, remains of antiquity, 
&c. imported from abroad. Such things en- 
rich a country, and ought not to cost indi- 
viduals one penny for bringing them in. 


na er ee Se 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


NEW EDITION OF PETRARCH. 

A new and splendid edition of the Poems 
of Petrarca, by Professor Antonio Marsand, 
at Padua, has been published in two vo- 
lumes royal quarto, on the finest wove pa- 
per. This edition is far superior to the 
numerous editions before published, both 
in the correctness and beauty of the im- 
pression. It is ornamented with a fac simile 
of the hand writing of the illustrious poet, 
and several engravings by the best Italian 
masters, among which are the portraits of 
Petrarca and Laura, the first by Maura @an- 
dolfi, the latter by the celebrated Raphael 
Morghen. The literary merit of this edition 
has received the just tribute of commenda- 
tion in the discourse held by Prefessor -Me- 
neghelli in the academy of Venice, and in 
many of the most distinguished journals of 
Italy and Germany. His Majesty, the Em- 
peror of Austria, his subscribed for a copy 
for his own library, and for 24 copies for the 

rincipal Academies, &c- in the Austrian 

ominions. 
Contents of the Journal des Savane for 
November, 1820. 

I. Robert Walpole’s Travels in various 
Countries of the East. Reviewed by Mr. 
Letronne. 

II. Saint Allais, l’Art de Vérifier les 
Dates.—Mr. Daunou. 

III. H. H. Milman, the Fall of Jerusalen:. 
—Mr. Raynouard. 

IV. Quelques Remarques Historiques, sur 
les Dialogues, dites Socratiques.—Ltronne. 

V. G.Spurzheim, Essai Philosophique sur 
la Nature, Morale, &c. de ’Homme.—Abel 
MAL Geo de Strabon (on Frangaisy 

ié de Strabon is 
Raoul Rotors 


a 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
DECEMBER 1820. 
Thursday, 214 — Thermometer from 45 to 50. 
Barometer from 30; 27 to 30, 30. 
Wind S. W. 4. —Clouds generally passing ; 
at timés clear. 
Friday, 22 — Thermometer from $1 to 44, 
Barometer from 30, 29 to 30, 25. 
Wind S. W. §.—Generally cloudy ; sunshine 
at times. > 
Saturday, 23 —Thermometer from 36 to 43. 
‘Barometer from 30, 16 td 30,08. 
Wind N. b. E-4 and 1. —Generally cloudy ; 
clear attimes in the afternoon. “ 
Sunday, 24—Thi meter from 32 to 34. 
Barometer from 30, C7 to 30, 05. 
Wind N. E.1, and $.—-Generally cloudy, 
3/onday, 25—Thermometer from-28 to 34. 
Barometer from 30, 03.to 30, 00, 
Wind N. E. 2, and 3.— Cloudy till noon ; the 
rest of the day generally clear. 
Tuesday, 26 ~ Thermometer from 26 to 34. » 
Bavometer from 29, 93 to £9, 99, 
Wind N, E, 2.—Cloudy. 
Wednesday, 27—Thermometer from 27 to 33. 
Baronieter from 30, (1 to 30, 08, 
Wind N. E. 1.—Cloudy. 
Lat. 51. 37. 32. N. 
Long. 0.3.51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 





In order not to encroach on our general readers by 
Jilling our allotted space for advertising, in a 
Number where the bounds are occupied by the 
Title page, we postpone the insertion of many 
advertisements till the last leaf is free. 

Exnata.—In No. 204: in the plan of the New 
Royal Society, Ist column, Hine (of the Pro- 
spectus) 31 “ subscriber” ought to be “ sub- 
scription ;” and line 49, “ successive prize dis- 
sertations” should be ‘‘ successful prize dis- 
sertations.”” _ In Jast No, last line but three of 
Ding Dong, for draws read brawls. 

In the Siege of Belgrade, in last Number. In 
the Epigraph, for anectis r. arectis. In Note 
1, for nobody r. nobody. Note 2, for macima 
r.niarima. Note 4, for Huberta Mink xr. Hu- 
berta Monk; for buildings r, baldness ; for 
calvis re calvos, Note 13, for Paraclesus r. 
Paraclesis; for plaudito r. plaudite; for pin- 
gue dine Y. pinguedine ; for propags r. propa- 
g°: for progneditur r. progreditiir ;‘ for 
prato r. prata:Note 19; for vines'r: Vires. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Mortimer's Commercial , Dictionary. 








A new Edition, brought down to the. present Time,.in-,| 


cluding the Act passed 59 Geo, Ll. for.consolidat- 
ing the Duties.of the Customs, in one large vol. 8vo, 
price li. 10s. bds, 4 ' 
A GENERAL COMMERCIAL DICTIONA- 
RY, comprehending Trade, Manufactures; and 
Navigaticn; as.aleo Agriculture, #0 far as:itis connected 
with Commerce; with bricf Abstracts of the ‘Laws-re- 
Inting to the Regulation and Protection-of Tratle and 
Tradesmen j exhibiting: their present State, and their 
Connection in these Kingdoms with those of éther: 
Parts of the, World.:.By. THOMAS: MO RT|MBR, ‘Eoq. 
The second edition, with considerable alteratipns and. 
additions. Corrected. to: Aug,.1619.- By WILLLAM 
DICKINSON; Beq. with the Assistance of Professional 
Gentlemen in the various Departmetits.“ Pritited for 
Longman, Husst;/-Reés;:Orme, -and Brown, London ; 
and sold by all booksallers. , q 
New editions of CAPPER’s TOPOGRAPHICAL DIC 
TIONARY ofthe United Kingdom, and of WATKINS’s 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, are in considcrable 
forwardness, ' 


‘lers, Stationers, and Newsvenders. 





THE FIRST -NUMBER of the NEW 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE, (NEW SERIES) to 
be published the lst ofJanuary, wilt contain, besides 
the usual Varieties in Art, Science, Criticism, the Dra- 


} ma, Politics, and Commerce, 


I, Lectures on Poetry, delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution, by T. Campbell, Esq. I. On the less celebrated 
productions of the Author of Don Quixote. 111. Poems 
by Thomas Campbell, Esq.---l. The Rainbow.---2. The 
Lover to his Mistress on her Birth Day, from the Bo- 
hemian. 1V. Verses by Joanna Baillie. V. Soanet to 
the Nightingale. VI, Knight Toggenburg, from the 
German of Schiller, by T. Bowring, Esq. VII. Letters 
of Milton. VIIl. German authors, Ne. 1, Koerner. 
1X. The Revolution of Naples, from an unpublished 
Italian Manuscript. XX. Journey to Palmyra or Tad- 
mor in the Desert, by Count Rzewsky. XI. Remarks 
on the Life and Writings of Ugo Foscolo, XII. Wo- 
man, ‘a Sketch. “XITI. Letters from Geurge Pertinax 
Growler, Esq. on Modern Improvements. XIV. On the 
Causes of tlre present Stagnati of Comr xv. 
The Polar Expedition. XVI. On the Origin and Cele- 
bration of Christmas. XVII. On the Dramatic Writ- 
ings of Richard Clitherow. XVIII. Original Anecdotes 
connected with the Bastile, &c.&e. London: printed 
for Henty Colburn and Co, Conduit Street. Orders re- 
ceived by all retail Booksellers, Stationers, and News 


Venders, 


R. CAMPBELL's LECTURES. ‘The Pub- 


lic is requested to take Notice, that the next 
Number of the NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, to be 
published the Ist-of January, will be the First of a New 
Series, and will contain, besides a variety of other in- 
teresting papers in prose and verse, the Lectures on Po- 
etry lately delivered at the Royal Istitution. By Tho- 
mas Campbell, Esq. Orders received by ali Booksel- 
Henry Colburn and 








Co, Conduit Street, Dec. 20, 1820. 
European Scenery. 
On the Ist of January will be published, 

[TALIAN SCENERY, from Drawings by Miss 

Batty. New edition, No. 1, imperial 8vo. con- 
taining :---], Aiguebelle, 2. Lansle Bourg, 3. Pass of 
Bramante. 4. Turin, from Vigna Andisano. 5. Turin, 
from Palazzo Valentino. 


s*, To be completed in 12 Numbets, published 
every month. 





II. 

FRENCH SCENERY; consisting of VIEWS IN 
PARIS, and the most Picturesque Parts of France, from 
Drawings by Captain Batty. No. 7, containing;--- 
1, Fountain of St. Cloud, 2. Paris, from Montmartre. 
3. Paris, from the Butte de Chaumont. 4, Boulogne. 
5. Hotel des Inyalides. 6. Plan of ditto, 

: Ill. 

SICILIAN SCENERY, engraved from Drawings 
by P. Dewint, from the Original Sketches of Captain 
Light. No. 1, containing :---1, Convent of St. Maria di 
Gesu, Palermo. 2, Capuchin Convent, behind the 
Theatre at Taormina. 3. On the Road to Palco, look- 
ing towards Mon Reale. 4, View of Harbour of Mes- 
sida, from Castel Guelfonio. 5. Palermo, from the 
Road to Palco. . Printed for Rodwell and Martin, New 
Bond Street, Of whom may be had, complete in 12 
‘Numbers, . 

SWISS SCENERY> from Drawings by Major Cock- 
burn. 
in three large voluines, Syo. with thirty-five illustrative 

Maps and Engravings, 21. 12s. 6d, boards. 

ISTORY-of the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 

‘ contdining anaccdunt of the Manners, ‘Arts, Lah- 
guages, Religions, Institutions, and Commerce of its In- 
habitants. By JOHN CRAWFURD, F. R- 8. jate.Bris 
tish Resident\at the Court of the Sultan :of: Java. 
Printéd for-Arthibald Constable aiid Co. Edinburgh ; 
ani Hurst, Robinson and Co. 90, Cheapside, London. 

*,© THeke Islawds” comiprise'a population of seventy 
millions, and he would beg leave to reatl's passage from 
a Book lately published, (Mr. Crawfurd’s History of the 
Indian Archipelago),”a work teplete with commercial 
and political information, showing the facitities for 
commerce in the Eastern Stas, thegreat wealth which 
they offered, and the little tradé that was sow carried on 


ia them, -Lansdowne’s Speech on Foreign Com- 
more, ae ty. ral tee 
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en} 
: 1. 
NARRATIVE of the OPERATIONS and 
RECENT DISCOVERIES within the PYRA- 
MIDS, TEMPLES, TOMBS, and EXCAVATIONS in 
EGY PT and NUBIA; and of a Journey to the Coast of 
the Red Sea, in scarch of the ancient Berenice, and 
another to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By G. BEL- 
ZONI. 4to. with a portrait, 2/, 2s. 
Dg 


FORTY-FOUR COLOURED PLATES, Illustrative 
of the Researches and Operations of G, BELZON] in 
EGYPT and NUBIA. Folio, 6l.6s. Printed for John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Zo Schoolmasters. 
Price 2a. bound. 

NEW and EASY METHOD of LEARN- 
ING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By JOHN PERRIN, 
Eighteenth edition, revised and corrected by C. Gros, 
Editor of all Mr. Perrin’s other Works. London: 
Printed for Lackington and Co.; G. and W. B. Whitta- 
ker ; Scat« herd and Co.; Baldwin and Co.: Harvey and 
Darton; Dulan and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Boosey 

and Sens; and J. Harris. 


Lhe Fine Arts.—Sir Thomas Lawrence, 

On January the first, 1821, will be published, price 2s.6d. 
with a Portrait of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Part 14 of 
THE PERCY ANECDOTES, by Sholto and 

Reuben Percy, Brothers of the Benedictine Mo- 
nastery, Mont Benger: containing Anecdotes of the 
FINE ARTS. Also, lately published, of the same 
Work, as undermentioned : 

Anecdotes of Humanity, portrait of W. Wilberforce, 
Esq. 
Part 2. Anecdotes of Eloquence, with Postrait of Lad 
Erskine. 

Part 3. Anecdotes of Youth, with a very interesting 
portrait of Robert Charles Dallas, the son of Sir George 
Dallas, ‘Baronet. 

Part 4, Anecdotes of King George the Third and his 
Family, with portraits of King George Ill. and King 
George IV. 

Part 5, Anecdotes of Enterprise, portrait of Mungo 
Park. 

Part 6, Anecdotes of Captivity, portrait of Sir Sidney 
Smith. 

Part 7, Anecdotes of Science, portrait of Sir J. Banks, 
Bart. 

Part 8. Anecdotes of Heroism, portrait of Marquess 
of Anglesea. 

Part 9. Anecdotes of Justice, with a portrait of Lord 
Eldon. 

Part 10. Anecdotes of Instinct, portrait of the Et- 
trick Shepherd. 

Part 11. Anecdotes of Humour,-.-George Colman 
the Younger. 

Part 12. Anecdotes of magination, portrait, Sir Wal- 
iter Scott. 

Part 13. Anecdotes of @idelity, portrait, Marquess of 
Hastings. 

Those who are desirous to commence with the new 
year taking inan interesting, clegant, and entertaining 
periodical work, at a trivial expence, may find the 
same in the Percy Anecdotes. 

*,* Each Part is complete in itself, and sold sepa- 
rately, price 2s. 6d. 

London: Printed for T. Boys, Ludgate Hill; sold also 
by all. Booksellers. 


In 8yo. price 10s. B¢. boards, with a portrait, &c. 
NV EMOIRS of the LIFE of NICHOLAS 

* POUSSIN. By MARTA GRAHAM, author of a 
Journal of a Residence in India, Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Lohdon; and A. Con- 
atable and Co, Fdinburgh. Also may be had, by the 
same author, 

THREE MONTHS passed in the MOUNTAINS 
EAST of ROME, during the Year 1819, in 8vo. with 
six plates, price 10s. 6d. boards. 

LETTERS on INDIA, in 8vo. price 14s. bds. 
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